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Noticr.-—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Literary SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T is announced that a banquet is to be given in London, at 
the Hotel Métropole, on November 14th to Lord Salisbury 
und Lord Hartington by the Nonconformist Unionist Associa- 
tion. At the banquet an address will be presented to the two 
statesmen in favour of the maintenance of the Union, signed 
by Irish Nonconformist ministers. There are altogether 980 
Nonconformist ministers in Ireland. Of these, the greater 
number have already signed, and it is expected that very few 
will withhold their names. The address, the text of which has 
been published, expresses the Unionist case with no uncertain 
sound. Not only can all present Irish grievances be removed 
by the Imperial Parliament, but “the establishment of a 
separate Parliament for Ireland would most seriously aggra- 
vate many existing evils, and would produce other evils 
greater than any that at present exist.” The practically 
complete unanimity of the Irish Nonconformists in opposing 
Home-rule has, of course, long been known to those who watch 
Irish affairs closely. All the Protestant denominations pro- 
tested against the Bill of 1886; and only the other day, the 
Irish Methodist Conference, in their annual address to the 
English body, expressed their “earnest desire” that the 
Union should be maintained. The English Nonconformists 
who do not know Ireland are Home-rulers, but the Irish 
Nonconformists who do know it are Unionists. 


The papers are crowded with telegrams describing the 
movements of Royal persons, and the bulletin-makers evi- 
dently think it most impertinent of the sky to rain, and 
so prevent the Prince of Wales and the Heir-Apparent of 
Austria from shooting bears. The only important record is, 
however, the one describing the arrival of the Emperor of 
Germany in Rome. He was received, of course, with the 
highest ceremonial and a great burst of popular enthusiasm, 
the Romans thinking, with some justice, that the visit marks 
strongly the new position of their country among the nations. 
The Emperor was to visit the Pope on Friday, and the details 
of the ceremonial had been arranged with as much care as those 
of a campaign. The Emperor was to start for the Vatican not 
from the Quirinal, but from his own Envoy’s house, which, by 
international law, is considered German ground. He was to 
have a private conversation of an hour and a half with his 
Holiness, and would have something to do to maintain his 
ground before the most astute diplomatist in Europe. He 
has, however, nothing to give that the Pope can take, and the 
Negotiation, as we argue elsewhere, must be sterile. 





M. Clémenceau is as much alarmed as M. Goblet, so much 
alarmed that he has agreed, in a speech at Toulon, to accept 
M. Floquet’s Revision scheme, restrictive clauses and all. 
That decision is greatly at variance with his policy, and is 
forced on him, as he admits, by his fear that the fall of M. 
Floquet might be followed by a Ferry-Boulanger Administra- 
tion. He is, he confesses, greatly alarmed by the success of 
Boulangism, which he identifies with general reactionary 
feeling, and he calls on all Republicans to rally round the 
Government, which he praises as more truly Republican 
than any of its predecessors. He is in favour of astill further 
“weeding out ” of clericals from all offices, and suggests that 
there are many taxes now pressing on the peasantry which 
might be placed on the shoulders of the rich. He does not, 
however, name the tax to be thus shifted, or the class which is 
to bear it, and may find that the vague threat implied has 
alienated more votes than it has gained. Special taxes on 
“the rich” do not frighten only the rich, but all who hope to 
be rich, a much more numerous class. 


The Germans do not yet understand the art of planting 
tropical colonies. They seem to have fancied that they could 
settle the territory ceded to them in East Africa as easily as 
an uninhabited island, and are dismayed at the resistance they 
have experienced. The rising against them on the mainland 
of Zanzibar is, after all, a petty affair, such as the English 
authorities on the Gold Coast encounter every year, and put 
down as part of the day’s work; but the Berlin papers treat 
it as fatal to the German African Company. They see no 
way to regain their footing, and call upon the Government to 
take the matter in hand, and settle the Colony for itself. 
The Government will not be too ready to respond to the 
demand. Its ships can do nothing on the coast except drive 
the rebels inland; it is reluctant to send Pomeranians to perish 
in Africa ; and it has no African or acclimatised force which it 
can employ. If it acts, therefore, it will be by sending a 
squadron to Zanzibar to compel the Sultan, who made the 
concession, to do the Company’s work for it. That is not a 
method permanently efficacious, and it would not surprise us, 
after a few more months, to see the concession transferred to 
the British East African Company, which is transacting its 
business at Mombassa as tranquilly as if risings were unknown. 


Sir Lepel Griffin, in the October number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly, makes some remarks which, his position being con- 
sidered, may be of importance. He gives a list of the questions 
‘which may well form the subject of negotiation” between the 
Ameer of Afghanistan and the Mission shortly going to Cabul. 
The questions are :—The extension of the Quetta Railway to 
Candahar ; the permanent appointment of British officers at 
Herat; the connection of Peshawur with Cabul by telegraph ; 
the relinquishment by the Ameer of his claim to rule in Swat 
and some other valleys on the North-West Frontier; the deter- 
mination of the Afghan succession, and of the guarantee India 
might be disposed to give to it; and “ the conclusion of the long- 
desired treaty of offensive and defensive alliance” with the Ameer. 
That is a most serious list, involving far-reaching consequences. 
We doubt if the Afghans will ever endure a railway to Candahar, 
and shall be deeply sorry to hear that we have agreed to an 
offensive and defensive alliance which will always place our 
relations with Russia at the mercy of a barbarian. Abdur- 
rahman may not mind, as his reign is expressly excluded from 
the prediction; but other Afghans will be made deeply sus- 
picious by Sir L. Griffin’s hint that the end of it all will 
probably be the division of Afghanistan between Russia and 
England. Then, indeed, our peace will be at the mercy of the 
Czars. 


Lord Rosebery’s two party speeches at Leeds—one on 
Tuesday, toa great public gathering in the Coliseum, the other 
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on Wednesday, to the members of the Junior Liberal Associa- 
tion in the Philosophical Hall—though they exhibited his usual 
humour, were, politically, singularly pointless. The first speech, 
but for the comparison of the Liberal Unionist orators to the 
unemployed in Amsterdam, set to pump under such conditions 
“that if they did not continue constantly pumping, they would 
infallibly be drowned,” was a dreary waste of stale political 
diatribes. Lord Rosebery did, however, make one announce- 
ment as to policy,—namely, that the first thing the Glad- 
stonians would do if they returned to power, would be to 
put an end to coercion. As to the nature of Home-rule, he 
was, however, as vague as Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Morley. 
‘ Whatever we do, we will at least not maintain the authority 
of the law,’ is, in fact, the sole policy of the Gladstonians,— 
certainly the most curious policy for which English electors 
have ever been asked to vote. Lord Rosebery’s second speech 
was chiefly devoted to answering the charge that at twenty- 
four hours’ notice “we all changed our opinions, in response to 
the anxiety of Mr. Gladstone to obtain office.” In truth, 
“Mr. Gladstone was rather behind than before.” As may be 
imagined, Lord Rosebery’s light-hearted attempt to prove 
that he and the rest of the Gladstonian leaders were all along 
Home-rulers (why not anti-coercionists too?) partook some- 
what of the nature of burlesque. 


On Wednesday, Lord Rosebery also delivered to the 
Chamber of Commerce a speech on general politics. It was, in 
the main, a plea for the Federation of the Empire. He held 
that the cause of the existence of that Empire was commerce, 
without which we should possess but two islands in the 
Atlantic not altogether friendly to each other, and that com- 
merce and the Colonies would in future be the main factors 
in determining our foreign policy. In all continents it was 
through the interests of our Colonies and Dependencies that we 
were coming into contact, sometimes hostile contact, with the 
great European Powers and the United States. In Asia, we now 
almost march with France and Russia; in Africa, with France 
and Germany; in America, with the United States; and in 
Australasia, though there we have, except in New Guinea, sea 
frontiers, with both France and Germany. The Colonies, 
therefore, will make their voices heard in the Foreign Office ; 
and he held it to be impossible under such circumstances to 
retain the Colonies, unless the connection were made less loose 
and unsatisfactory than at present. We hold the exact con- 
trary, and deduce from Lord Rosebery’s own premisses that 
the Empire depends upon the present looseness of the federal 
tie. The moment England discovers that she is liable to 
perpetual wars at the will of Colonies which she cannot com- 
mand, she will let the Colonies go. She will fight for honour, 
but not for Canadian cod. Lord Rosebery thinks only of 
opinion in the Colonies, and never of opinion in London. 
Like his leader, he is anxious for everybody except English- 
men, who, nevertheless, do not intend to place their fate at 
the mercy of their own children. 


Mr. Courtney on Thursday made a speech at Liskeard 
much of which was devoted to the Parnell Commission. The 
speaker intimated the unusual opinion that if the letters 
attributed to Mr. Parnell had been acknowledged by him, 
they would not injure his character much. Four Members 
out of five would, under the circumstances, have written the 
one explaining away his denunciation of the murders. Their 
importance had been exaggerated, but of course, as Mr. 
Parnell had solemnly denied them, he would, if they were 
proved to be authentic, be politically ruined. The debate on 
the Parnell Commission was, said the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, the worst scene he ever saw in the House of 
Commons. Party feeling rose so high, that “reason seemed 
to be abandoned, and the very Bench itself was be- 
spattered.” He could see no reason for the creation of a 
special tribunal, and thought the Government wrong in con- 
senting to one; but still, he was not prepared to say that the 
investigation would do no good. Whichever way the decision 
went, however, it would have no effect upon the Irish Question, 
which was independent of the character of any individual. 
“Tf Mr. Parnell’s character were utterly blasted for ever, we 
should not have got rid of the Irish difficulty. If Mr. Parnell’s 
character were established for ever, the difficulty would 
remain.” We are not sure that this is completely true. The 
difficulty would remain, but Mr. Parnell’s method of settling 








it—namely Home-rule—would be greatly auaame 
advanced. , discrediteg or 





On Tuesday, Mr. William O’Brien addressed a meet 
Welsh Liberals at Blaenau Festiniog, Commeaiian gat 
Balfour’s speech, he asked whether the Chief Seeman tb. 
told his audience of the population decreasing by sixty th 
a year, of the three thousand of the most respected “an 
who had been persecuted under his warrant, or of the — 
of thousands of poor Irish families lying under aa 
of eviction. Mr. Balfour had no more sympathy fo _ 
sufferings he had inflicted than the vivisectionist, ‘a 
comparison was unfair to the vivisectionist. In this wi 
the speech proceeded, defamatory epithets being piled Hic 
the other in the style with which the public are fhntae 
enough through extracts from United Ireland. The Wats 
Gladstonians are fond of strongly spiced rhetoric, and aan 
doubt felt themselves greatly refreshed by the hold 
vituperation to which Mr. O’Brien treated them,—especiall 
too, since they were entirely unable to check his facts ee 
figures. From what source, we wonder, does Mr. O’Brien rf 
his three thousand of the most respected men in pare, 
Unless he reckons in the men who boycotted Norah Fitz 
maurice and shot her father, the murderers of Patrick Quirke 
and such criminals as the men who drenched a cow With 
paraffin and then set fire to her, or blew off a feeble old man’s 
foot with a shot-gun, he will find it hard, we should imagine 
to verify his statement. Are these, in his judgment, ya. 
spectable ? a, 

Mr. Childers on Friday week made to the Church Congress 
a proposal having very large bearings. He apparently—foy 
there is some obscurity in his plan—desired that the whole 
property of the Church in each diocese, including the tithe, 
should be vested in a Diocesan Synod, “fairly representing the 
laity and clergy.” This Synod would then redistribute the 
income, with the idea of proportioning stipends to the work to 
be done, and to the age of the incumbent. He would dis. 
regard the claim of a parish to keep its own tithe altogether, 
He would sell as much Church land as _ possible, in order 
to be rid of fluctuations in value, and he would compel 
all lay patrons to choose between keeping their patronage as 
a trust and not as a property, and selling it to the Diocesan 
Synod at once, payment to be made out of Church property, 
plus a rent-charge upon the income of the vicarage enfran. 
chised! We fear Mr. Childers mistakes his century. The 
first effect of his proposal, if adopted, would be to transfer the 
ultimate ownership of the tithe from the nation to permanent 
ecclesiastical elective bodies; and the second, to make the 
administration of Church revenues independent of the State. 
If he thinks he can pass that Bill through Parliament with- 
out including Disestablishment in the clauses, he reads the 
mind of the Houses very differently from us. His financial 
plan would irritate all Nonconformists, and his patronage 
plan alienate the whole body of the clergy, by giving a large 
slice of their income temporarily to laymen. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain presided at a meeting in 
connection with the centenary of the Sunday-schools of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah at Birmingham,—the schools 
in which, he reminded his audience, he himself taught twenty 
years ago. Mr. Chamberlain put the case of those who are 
opposed to religious instruction in State schools very well when 
he said :—* If we relegate the question of religious instruction 
to official and State-paid teachers, we shall be removing 
responsibility from the shoulders of the parents and the 
Churches, from individuals to whom it properly belongs, and 
be throwing it upon the teacher, who ‘is selected for qualifica- 
tions which do not necessarily involve either competency or 
willingness to give religious instruction.” No doubt this 
sounds plausible enough; but, in fact, unless religious 
instruction is given by the State teachers, it will in very 
many cases not be given at all,—a very much greater evil 
than an occasional case of instruction by a teacher not really 
qualified for such work. Mr. Chamberlain ended his address 
by a very sensible apology for superficial knowledge. A little 
learning was not a danger, “ but an enormous advantage,” and 
a great help in the struggle against the monotony of life pro- 
duced by “excessive devotion to labour.” Surely Mr. Cham- 
berlain is right. Was there ever a really able man, however 
deeply read in his own subject, who did not love superficial 
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Qn Wednesday, Lord George Hamilton visited Glasgow, 
i Jivered an address on the condition of the Navy to the 
and = of Commerce. In answer to the question, Is the 
—_ ¢ the Fleet sufficient? he pointed out that in 
strengt Pe Admiralty did far more than meet the popular 
sill that we should lay down two ironclads for every one 
Or eon by France, the figures being — England, 1887-88, 
18 vessels, with an aggregate of 64,650 tons, of which ae 
tons is ironclad ; France, 8 vessels, bey a tommnage - 21,000, 
of which 15,200 is ironclad. For 1888-89 : England, 29 vessels 
of 100,000 tons, of which 60,000 is ironclad ; France, 10 
vessels of 46,500 tons, of which 30,000 is ironclad.” The 
mpidity with which the Admiralty can turn out ships was 
dwelt on by the First Lord as a subject for special congratula- 
tion. “The great shipbuilding programme of 1885, laid down by 
Lord Northbrook, and estimated to take five years, has practi- 
eqlly been finished in three.” Tn the case of two ironclads alone, 
the saving from this rapidity was £40,000. In France, it is esti- 
mated that an ironclad takes ten years to build,—a very serious 
matter, since she becomes obsolete in twenty. In regard to 
the guns, Lord George Hamilton admitted the folly of building 
jronclads and then keeping them without guns. He had been 
urged to buy the necessary guns abroad, but had refused, pre- 
ferring to develop the gun-making resources of England. This 
poliey had been successfully carried out, and “the develop- 
ment of the British gun-factories is such” that they are now 
capable of doing all the work required of them. Doubtless 
the oficial view is as much inclined to be too rosy as the 
wailings of the unofficial experts to be too alarmist. Still, 
there is no doubt that the Board of Admiralty is waking up. 
The adoption of an annual scheme of naval mobilisation, 
which was announced at Glasgow, is, for instance, a sign of 
real activity. ore 
Nothing whatever has been discovered during the week to 
throw light upon the Whitechapel murders. The police enter- 
tain the belief, as we gather from the remarks of Mr. Craw- 
ford, the City Coroner, who is inquiring into the murder in 
Mitre Square, that they possess a fairly accurate description 
of the person of the murderer. He has, however, for the present, 


disappeared into space, unless it is he who writes certain | 


letters signed “ Jack the Ripper.” The police think this is 
he case, and if so, he is an educated or partly educated man, 
of extreme audacity, intoxicated with the evil pride of crime, 
and resolute to commit more murders. The most stringent 


precautions are taken, not only in Whitechapel, but in other | 


places, such as the Parks, which offer facilities for the 
execution of his plans. Whitechapel itself was on Saturday and 
Sunday last watched, by police, detectives, and members of the 
Vigilance Committee, like a gaol-ward; but nothing happened, 
or perhaps could happen, the women threatened clinging 
together in hysteric alarm. A great number of futile arrests 
mark the eagerness of the police, and the state of public 
feeling is indicated by the fact that an attempt of the Chief 
Commissioner to secure the aid of trained bloodhounds has 
heen warmly approved. Three months ago, Sir Charles 
Warren would have been bespattered with obloquy for 
resorting to what is popularly considered an inhuman device. 
It is not, we believe, inhuman, as the dogs only mark down, 
and do not attack the objects of pursuit; but if they did, 
the public in this instance would approve their employ- 
ment. For this once, the cry for the abolition of capital 
punishment is stilled, as it always will be when society is 
really moved. 


A railway accident is reported from America which exag- 
gerates even the grandiose scale of American accidents. The 
teetotalers of the Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys, in Pennsyl- 
Vania, arranged on Wednesday for a “parade” in honour of 
Father Mathew’s birthda y. On their return, five trains were 
packed with them, and sent on in succession. The fourth 
train was delayed on a high embankment above the Mud 
River, and the fifth train ran into it, telescoping three car- 
mages. A hundred persons, chiefly women and children, 
Were killed on the spot, and more than a hundred in- 
Jured, many of the latter being scalded as they sat pinioned 
Fee débris, It is reported that the accident was caused by 
“ae driver of the fifth train jumping off too soon when he saw 


on on a hundred others? “ Well-informed ” men are | 
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the fourth one. The details of suffering are thought shocking 
even in America, and it is probable from the accounts 
that the number of killed and wounded will be found greatly 
to exceed the estimate which we take from the Times. 
characteristic of the hour that this telegram ends with the 
price of the Lehigh Railway shares, and that another telegram 
writer tries to give with some precision the amount of loss 
incurred by the sharebolders. If Chicago were burnt, the first 


It is 


thing telegraphed nowadays would be the consequent rise in 
wheat. 


The agitation in Macedonia is declared to be increasing, and 
the Vienna journals warn the Bulgarians not to be premature, 
and not to claim a majority in Macedonia which they do not 
They say they are three to one of the Greeks, and 
the Greeks say they are twice the Bulgarians. The Vienna 
Presse asserts, however, that Macedonia contains 700,000 
Bulgarians, 600,000 Turks, and 600,000 Greeks, no race having 
a positive majority. All the figures are probably deliberate 
inventions for political purposes; but the Christian popula- 
tion is certainly divided geographically, and there is no 
particular reason why Macedonia should not be divided 
between Bulgaria and Greece. It never has had in modern 
times a separate existence. It is hinted that the Viennese 
statement may be inspired; but if the Hapsburgs ever advance 
to Salonica, they will not trouble their heads much about a 
census of nationalities. They will tell everybody to obey the 
laws, pay taxes, and enter the Army, under penalty of being 
shot. 


possess. 


Submission to the tyranny of weakness may be carried too 
far. We do not feel sure that it has not been carried too far 
already in the case of Portugal, when we consider the account 
given in Thursday’s Times of the obstacles she is throwing in 
the way of the English on Lake Nyassa in their struggle with 
the Arab slave-hunters. The letter, dated “East Africa, 


; August 20th,” recounts how a gallant attempt was made by a 


party of natives, led by Englishmen, to carry an Arab 
stockade, and how the attempt failed owing to the want of 
proper armament. The Portuguese on the coast impede and 
delay in every possible way the passage of the arms and ammu- 
nition needed by the English, and absolutely forbid the 
entrance of a field-gun, without which it is impossible to check 
effectually the barbarity of the slave-catchers. The conduct 
of Portugal is in strong contrast with that of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who does all in his power to help the English settlers. 
We do not wish to impute any motives whatever to the 
Portuguese, but the effect of their action is directly to support 
and encourage the Arabs in murdering our traders and mis- 
sionaries, and harrying the natives with every species of 
atrocity. It may be necessary one day, if this kind of secret 
favour to slavery goes on, to occupy Goa as a material 
guarantee that it shall cease. 

Sir Charles Warren, in his Report on the Metropolitan 
Police for 1887, shows conclusively that the Force is now under- 
manned. In 1849, nearly forty years ago, when the population 
was 2,473,000, the authorised strength of the Police was 
5,493, of whom 5,288 were available for police purposes, or, 
speaking roughly, there was one policeman to every five hundred 
houses. Since then, 500,000 houses have been built, and the 
population has increased to 5,476,000; but the Police only 
number 12,460, of whom only 8,773 are available for duty 
in the streets. They ought, if the proportions of 1849 
were correct, to be 11,000. The Chief Commissioner might 
have added that much more perfect security is demanded; and 
his plea for an increase of force is unanswerable. We cannot 
think, however, that he is so successful in his defence of the 
mode of selecting detectives. He has, it appears, to ask 
permission from the Home Office to appoint men who have 
not been policemen, and, as a matter of fact, they have almost 
all been so employed. That seems a most unwise limitation, 
more especially as every policeman is a drilled man, with 
a certain bearing which it is most difficult to disguise. 
The branch needs persons of special intelligence, and it 
should be the mark of a good Superintendent to be able 
to choose competent men, who, again, should be a little better 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN THE VATICAN. 


i is not altogether without pleasure that thoughtful 

Protestants read of the visit to be paid by the 
German Emperor to the Vatican. The strict etiquette to be 
observed, the stately ceremonial, the solemn courtesy as of 
potentate to potentate, is all, it is true, alien to the religious 
idea, alien specially, as we think, to the creed whose founder 
pleaded innocence, but never denied the jurisdiction of 
Cesar’s representative. It is, however, not displeasing to 
see these great military monarchs, these earthly demigods, 
with so many trumpeters before and such vast material 
force behind them, compelled to treat with a Power 
absolutely non-material, obliged to acknowledge that a 
sovereignty may be real, though it is powerless except for 
its sway over the minds and imaginations of a section of 
mankind. The Papacy is fighting unconsciously the 
battle of all thought. We may wish, and do wish very 
often, that the spiritual strength of the Holy See were 
otherwise directed; but force is not quite supreme in 
the world while the German Emperor, with his millions 
of trained men, finds it needful to do public honour to 
the old priest who will not return his call. We are all 
worshipping power so zealously, that such a reminder of the 
strength of ideas, strange as the method of its manifestation 
may seem, is not inopportune, more especially as the method 
may also remind us not only that thought is strong, but 
also of the other truth, that spiritual, like material strength, 
may be grievously abused. The Papacy survives all things, 
even its own crimes; but, nevertheless, the successor of the 
Hohenstauffen is standing in the Vatican face to face with 
the Pope, and is the topmost man in the world, save, perhaps, 
for that one priest. The Ghibelline has lived, but the 
Guelf has lived too; and if the Papal authority still lifts 
its head above the storm of the ages, it is only to find 
itself face to face with the Imperial Power which, as it 
fondly hoped, had ended centuries before. William II. is 
not in name Cesar of the West, but he is in foreign policy 
lord of Germany, Austria, and Italy, and jailor of France 
and Russia. Like its opponents, the Holy See once 
trusted to the sword, and after centuries, the representative 
of the sword still deals with the Papacy within the Vatican 
itself on a footing of equality. 

There has hardly ever been an incident in modern 
history more suggestive than the meeting of William II. 
with Leo XIII. in the Vatican; but whether it will pro- 
duce any of the political results which so many observers 
appear to hope or fear, is exceedingly doubtful. The 
Pope, it seems clear from his recent utterances, has 
slowly gravitated towards the opinion of his predecessors, 
or slowly decided to bring the opinion to the front, that 
some territorial dominion is essential to the freedom of his 
Chair. Sovereignty is artificial without a territorial basis, 
and the government of the huge machine of which the 
Pope is the head may one day prove difficult, if he is not 
master of the soil on which the machine, despite its 
spiritual use, must necessarily be placed. An Ambassador, 
it is true, has no territory and is safe; but then his master has | 
legions. That being the Pope’s conviction, it is hard to doubt | 
that he will express it, or to believe that he will forego such 
an opportunity of demanding aid from the strongest of 
secular Powers. The diplomatists talk of high courtesies ; 
but can a Pope talk to the man who uses Charlemagne’s 
throne, and never remind him of Charlemagne’s best-known 
act? Negotiation, too, will be the more tempting because 
the Pope has much to offer his Imperial guest. Long before 
he is an aged man, the greatest of the Kaiser’s difficulties wil] 
be the opposition of his Parliament, which can never, be it 
remembered, have a wider suffrage than now ; and the Pope 
can for all time to come materially influence, can in moments 
of emergency and excitement almost command, the votes of 
one-third of all the representatives. His authority may seem 
of the most shadowy kind, but it has sufficed to drive the 
Iron Chancellor, never before vanquished, into apology 
and retreat. On every occasion of the renewal of the 
Military Septennial Act, the party of the Centre will hold 
the balance of power, and may make almost its own 
terms. The benevolent regard of the Vatican is worth 
almost anything to the German Emperor, and we do not 
question that if it depended on himself alone, William IT. 
would pay a high price, perhaps an amazing price, to 





secure it. But Rome gives nothing for nothing, and there 


is no adequate equivalent in his hand to gi : 
surrender her capital except to force, a a Will not 
force on an ally who, as Prince Bismarck put it, " Put ny 
his aid 500,000 trained men. To alienate Italy woula 
tear down one-third of his rampart against Frane Pty 
Emperor will certainly not suggest the cession of Ro - 
any case, or of part of Rome without the previous con ~ 
Italy ; and the idea of substituting any other territory Ke 
gradually vanished into air. The Emperor could 
imagine, secure to the Holy Father the sovereignt " " 
island, Elba or Ischia, or even a minute State like Mor - 
in all of which he would still be in Italy ; but the Panam 
mindful of the history of Avignon, rejects all s d 
tures, and asks for its traditional dominion. 
the transfer of the Papacy to Jerusalem, which 
favour with the dreamy mind of Napoleon TIL, is, in th 
present condition of opinion, almost an absurdity . pes 
as to an asylum in case of future complication 
no intervention of the Emperor could increase th " 
readiness of the Catholic world. <A fitting dominion 
cannot, in fact, be found till Italy is willing to concede 
one; and the next best substitute, a European guarantee 
of the Pope’s independence, it might be as difficult to formy. 
late as to secure. The guarantee, if granted and acted on 
might be of some value to the Papacy, now too dependent 
upon the friendliness or the fears of a single Power; by 
how is it to be granted so as to be more than a 
mere assurance of good-will and respect. offered by the 
statesmen of a single generation? What, in fact, would 
such a guarantee mean? Clearly, in order to be real, it 
must mean that if Italy violates or menaces the inde. 
pendence of the Pope, Italy shall be invaded; and which 
of the greater Powers will give a prophetic engagement 
of that kind? France might, if only to obtain a 
hold of such a lever for the annoyance of Ital ; 
but clearly Germany would not, Austria must follow 
Germany, and England would profess her inability to 
sign the promise without a Parliamentary vote, which 
could never be obtained. Europe, in short, would refuse 
the guarantee ; and a guarantee from France alone is quite 
worthless, for France, if she had the power, would to. 
morrow replace the Pope on his throne, and protect him 
too, probably with a garrison half atheist and half Arab. 
A European guarantee for a revenue could, of course, be 
obtained, but although the Pope, like any other Sovereign 
with large establishments to pay, necessarily thinks of 
money, to ask for it would not be dignified, nor would any 
allowance in any degree compensate the Holy See for 
the loss of dominion. We fail entirely to see what the 
Emperor could promise, unless it were a certain large 
freedom for the Church, which England already gives, as 
Pio Nono acknowledged, which France certainly would not 
give, and which the remaining Governments of Europe 
would only concede with a bitter grudge against the friend 
who had made so inconvenient a request. The Emperor 
has nothing in his hand to negotiate with, unless it be some 
internal concessions within his own dominions which are of 
no importance to Europe, and which would not suffice to con- 
vert the Centre Party into loyalists of the kind the German 
Government would desire. The conversation, therefore, 
between Pope and Emperor, however interesting it may be, 
or even politically instructive, can hardly alter the position 
of the Papacy, or release the Pope from that necessity for 
patience which must since 1870 have so increased the rank 
of that Christian virtue in his mind. The meeting will bea 
picturesque historical incident, perhaps the most picturesque 
even in a century like this, so studded with events, 
successes, and catastrophes; but it can be little more. 


uch over. 
The idea of 
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MR. MORLEY AND THE WELSH NATIONALISIS. 


R. MORLEY’S logic has gone all to pieces. The 
Js Welsh, seeing the success of the Irish in obtaimng 
their farms cheap, under cover of a demand for Home-rule, 
are beginning to clamour for Welsh Home-rule too, in order 
to obtain their farms at less than market-price. Their leaders, 
who are not, be it observed, as yet their Members, propose 
to make a Welsh Party after the Parnellite model, to bind 
all their Members to think of Wales and not of the 
Liberal Party of the Kingdom, and to secure for Wales 
powers of self-government such as Mr. Morley desires 
for Ireland. They look, of course, to Liberals, and 
especially to Mr. Gladstone, to give them what they want ; 
and as far as the Liberals are concerned, their position 
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respect but one, logically unimpeachable. 
much better case than the ae for — 
* ality i re distinctive. They think, write, and, 
atone NY cam. ei a language which is not that of the 
ta They have produced a separate literature, said 
np Om who understand it to be full of singularly 
ecule merit, and they have never since their subjugation 
d to speak of themselves as a separate and continuous 
oat They have grievances, or at least they say so, 
ol as those of Ireland; and they are worse treated, 
fo <a governed, not like Ireland through a separate 
Brecutive, but as if the “ Principality ” consisted only of 
so many English counties. They hate the Church estab- 
lished among them, or at least they hate paying old rent- 
charges for its benefit; and they desire a new tenure for 
land, to be in the ST en kon to — 
instalment the three Irish “ F’s. s to numbe 
va laaee, they are even weaker than the Irish, and, 
of course, in dealing with “a genero'1s people like the 
British,” weakness is one of the highest claims to 
separate autonomy. Nobody could, in common decency, 
be so brutal as to send marines to St. Mary’s, if the Scilly 
Islanders claimed the right to “take their affairs into 
their own hands ;” — —— the — — and 
nd, Wales may be taken as standing midway. 
io other eg though they are weak, they are 
undivided; for Wales contains no Ulster, or only a little 
one, the single county of Pembroke. A better case could 
not be imagined, except in one respect. The Welsh have 
not yet dismissed all moderate or and pe guar 

em by Home-rulers; consequently, the “verdict o 

a oa government ” hus not yet been fully pro- 
nounced on their behalf. Mr. Morley and his colleagues are, 
however, well aware that this is accidental. They have only 
to say the word, and at the next Election every reasonable 
man will be at once swept out of the — of 
Wales, and the body of Welsh Members will become a 
homogeneous unit + Mr te for Disestablishment, land at 
prairie value, and the release of Wales from the detested 
foreigner, unless he is a tourist ready to pay cash. It is 
impossible to imagine a claim which Mr. Morley is more 
bound by all the laws of logic to accept, and yet he does not 
accept a | . — ~ gh Pa ag hp 
would make Parnellites wince but that they can think o 

nothing but Ireland, he suggests to Welshmen that Parlia- 
ment can disestablish the Church, that their agrarian 
grievance is nothing to that of — and Ag Ireland, 
at all events, must be enfranchised first. e has even 
the cynicism to hint to the Welsh that they have only 
twenty-six Members, and that, consequently, they will not 
have the weight of the Irish Parliamentary party. “‘ One 
little arithmetical fact,” said Mr. Morley significantly 
at Newtown on Monday, “ to be borne in mind, is that 
twenty-six is a smaller figure than eighty-six.” What! 
count heads when the claim to nationality is put — 
Why, if such atrocious counsel as that were followed, 
England would be entitled to rule the United Kingdom, 
and all secessionist proposals must be laid aside until some 
principle is discovered to supersede democracy, which means 
the rule of the majority. Mr. Morley, however, actually 
= it, and said, moreover, something still more — 
of a mind which is by nature incompetent to sympathise 
with down-trodden nationalities. He said—it will hardly 
be believed—that County Councils were coming, and that 
County Councils might be federated over a district, and so 
provide a Council for strictly local affairs. He actually 
offered in so many words, as a substitute for a Parliament, 
the glorified County Council which the immense majority of 
orem voters believe the Parliament to be established 
in Dublin is intended to be. 

We are not concerned just now to argue against the con- 
cession of a Parliament to Wales. It would be a prema- 
ture and useless waste of thought and energy. If ever the 
English people consider such a proposal seriously, it will 
be as a detail of a much larger plan,—a plan for trans- 
muting the United Monarchy into a Federal Republic on 
the American basis,—for responsible Ministers could not 
exist for a congeries of quasi-independent States,—and the 
people have not even considered such a scheme as among 
the dreams of the future. But we want to know, as a 
matter of high intellectual interest, how Mr. Morley 
reconciles his answer to Wales with his answer to Ireland. 
If the size of a claimant is really any criterion of the 
Justice of his claim, why does he not refuse the Parnellite 


ig, in every 


They have a 





demand ? for even Mr. Parnell does not pretend that 
Ireland is great enough to extort independence by force. 
Tf Ireland is, in his judgment, a “ nation,” and therefore 
entitled to do as she likes and be governed as she pleases, 
why is not Wales a nation too? Is it the sea which 
divides England from Ireland, and does not divide her from 
Wales? Difference of language is at least as great a 
cause of division as a few miles of sea; and Mr. Morley is 
too good a historian not to remember that the efforts 
of centuries have failed to turn the Iberian Peninsula, 
that most perfect of geographical units, into a political 
unity. Is it the number of inhabitants who make the 
appeal? The Welsh are more than the number by which 
the Parnellites exceed the Loyalists of Ireland. Is it the 
pressure of grievances? The Welsh are actually at this 
moment suffering under the Establishment which we have 
abolished in Ireland, and enjoy none of those reforms in 
tenure which have so enriched Irish tenants that while 
freeholds have lost their value, tenant-right can be 
sold by auction at more than the price of an Essex 
fee-simple. Is it that three Irishmen in five hate 
the British, Welshmen included, rather harder than 
Welshmen hate Englishmen even in their hearts ¢ 
Hate is not a virtue in itself, and if Welshmen 
hate us enough to wish to sever the connection, 
surely that ought to be sufficient for Mr. Morley. A 
partner’s right to dissolve a partnership does not depend 
upon the potency of his spite. Mr. Morley may allege, 
as he is, we see, inclined to do, that it is all a 
matter of history, that we have treated Ireland in- 
famously in the past, and have not ill-treated Wales; 
but ought not that reason—which is, in the main, 
true, the English having in past ages assisted the minority 
of Irishmen to ill-treat the less civilised majority of their 
compatriots—to count the other way? If Wales, which 
has not been ill-treated, still desires a divorce from 
England, surely that is a proof of an instinctive, and there- 
fore incurable, incompatibility of temperament or temper. 
Now, on the doctrine which all Gladstonians preach, 
the doctrine of “love” as the only endurable neazus 
between States, incompatibility is, of all causes for 
separation, the one which ought to be most readily 
accepted. Yet Mr. Morley discourages, as far as he can 
without directly losing votes, all proposals involving 
separate action for Wales, and asks Welshmen to remain 
members of the Liberal Party, and see what they will 
receive in return. The plain truth of the matter is that 
Mr. Morley cannot rid himself of his historical knowledge, 
and the ideas of statesmanship such knowledge breeds; 
that he knows separation would be ruin to Wales and 
troublesome to England; and that he refuses to consider 
Home-rule for Wales, on the ground that the proposal is 
inexpedient. Very good ; that is sense ; but will Mr. Morley 
in his next speech just argue out the Irish case on that 
basis, and not mix up expediency, sentiment, history, the 
right of Members to disobey laws, and the superiority of 
Mr. Dillon to Mr. Chamberlain, into the extraordinary kind 
of Venetian-bead argument with which he has recently 
favoured us? He would think us most unfair if we said 
he did not love Wales; but it was he himself who argued 
at Ipswich that the proof of love for any country was to 
wish that it should be governed by those who loved it most. 
Now, nobody loves Wales like Welshmen, yet Mr. Morley 
does not wish to place Wales in their hands. 


A TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY. 
‘TT has been publicly announced that the Goldsmiths’ 
Company have arranged with the Charity Commis- 
sioners to found a technical and recreative Institute in 
South London, to be called the Goldsmiths’ Company’s 
New Cross Institute. The Charity Commissioners, out of 
the funds now in their hands arising from the old City 
parochial charities, are to purchase the buildings, together 
with seven acres of land, now occupied by the Royal Naval 
School at New Cross, and are further to endow the Institute 
with £2,500 a year. This endowment is to be met by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company with another annual sum of £2,500. 
The Institute will thus start with a secure income of 
£5,000. Its organisation will be very much that of the 
Polytechnic Institute in Regent Street, upon which Mr. 
Quintin Hogg has already spent over £100,000, where 
technical education is combined with a swimming-bath, a 

library, and concerts and other entertainments. 
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In itself, the scheme is an excellent one, and worthy of all 
possible support. It is distinctly a good work to break 
the gloom of dullness which broods over the miles and miles 
of two-storied brick houses inhabited by the respectable 
hard-working people, who in London are more completely 
cut off from the wider social and intellectual interests of 
life than in any other city in the world; and institutions 
like the People’s Palace do distinctly break the mental 
monotony of the classes that live on 30s. or £2a week. The 
Goldsmiths’ Company, then, most certainly deserve praise for 
their public spirit in coming forward with what is practically 
a gift of £82,000. Still, we cannot help regretting that 
they should have employed their money as they have. 
The City Companies have not only vast wealth, but they 
are the depositories of a very valuable tradition,—though of 
a tradition which, unfortunately, at this moment has no 
practical effect. In theory, each Guild is the guardian 
of a particular trade, and, as it were, responsible for the 
due advancement of that trade. Just as it is the business 
of the Universities to preserve knowledge and to promote 
sound learning, and of the Inns of Court to superintend 
the study of the law, so it is that of the Guilds to see 
that the various technical arts of which they bear the 
names are made to flourish and increase. In a word, 
the Guilds are bodies entrusted with the preserva- 
tion of technical learning by instruction and super- 
vision. They are the University of the crafts and the 
mechanical arts. Of course, at the present moment, 
the Companies, except by their names—the Clothworkers’ 
is a commendable exception—almost entirely fail to recog- 
nise their responsibilities to particular trades. Still, as 
long as their vast funds remain unappropriated, there is 
always the possibility of inducing them to take up the 
work in earnest. It is for this reason that we cannot 
really feel glad at seeing a Company like the Goldsmiths’ 
expend their income upon objects which, however good, 
have no special connection with their own mystery. 
What the wealthy City Companies should do, is to 
devote themselves each to its own trade, and in this, 
the hour of need, provide a substitute for the system 
of apprenticeship, which, in its ancient form at least, has 
died a natural death and left the English handicrafts at the 
mercy of chance. We are quite aware that the members of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company are not actually goldsmiths ; 
still, they are, by an unbroken chain of adoption, the trustees 
of the mystery, and are bound to come to its aid. Why 
should not the Goldsmiths, instead of frittermg away 
their resources in doles to a number of inappropriate 
objects, resolve to undertake the revival of the goldsmith’s 
art in England, and to set up a Technical College which 
shall teach men how to produce gold-work, and, for the 
matter of that, all fine metal-work, if not with the 
inspiration, at any rate with the mechanical perfection of 
Benvenuto Cellini? The Goldsmiths might make their 
Technical College the best school for chased and embossed 
metal-work, and for the production of gold and silver 
cups and vessels, in the world, and might restore to 
England that pre-eminence in the manufacture of plate 
which she once possessed. At the present moment 
we are shamefully behind-hand in artistic work in the 
precious metals, and our highest aim seems to be to copy 
old models. Yet if the workmen were only made into artists, 
as they would be if the Goldsmiths’ Company would give 
the best possible instruction to all who should ask for it, 
advantage might be taken of the low price of silver, and 
we might see the art of inlaying and overlaying in silver 
made a national art. The same considerations apply to 
the other Companies. Why should not the Mercers, with 
only £35,000 a year of income appropriated out of a total 
of £83,000, set up a school which would teach the men 
who now design the patterns in silks and materials of all 
kinds, how to do their work artistically, and how to combine 
colours and shades with the feeling for beauty which, though 
he may not possess it naturally, can certainly be taught to 
the English workman? The Drapers, with their income 
of £79,000, out of which only £28,000 is trust income, 
might do similar work by teaching how to dye. Except in 
the very expensive fabrics, nothing could be more tasteless 
than many of the ordinary dyes in use in England. The 
Drapers’ Technical College might have an immense sphere 
of utility in teaching the workmen how to produce those 
shades which so delight us in Oriental dyeing. Again, the 
Drapers might teach the proper method of making and 
colouring artificial flowers, which is now confined to Paris, 





and of preserving ornamental feathers and yj 

the present moment, all the artificial flowers whic * At 
any sense artistic productions are imported into re Me in 
for English people have not learned the knack whi yer 
the look of reality. Again, to take a yer = Bives 
instance, why should not the Fishmongers—they ferent 


trust income of only £4,000 out of a total j have g 
£50,000—attend to the teaching of ‘nomen meome of 


fishing, and of stocking our waters with fish 2 ~~ “ 
individual—Mr. Bates—has lately shown how mee 
is to be done towards increasing our food-supply b ther 
fish cultivation. Why should not the Fishmongers’ Coe 
give instruction in the processes by which fish can be me 
No doubt, in the case of some of the Companies ri 
instruction directly connected with the trade which - 
represent could not be given. In these instances then rd 
ought to apply the doctrine of Cypres—the doctrine Pry 
Courts of Equity under which, when the object for whi i 
a charity'was founded has ceased to exist (the cage of aa 
left to release prisoners taken by Barbary Corsairs is the hea 
known instance), its funds are applied to objects as nearly ae 
possible similar in their nature. For instance, the rm 
Company—their total income is £38,000 a year, and 
their trust income only £500—when it had founded ‘ 
school of chemistry in which should be studied ang 
taught the best possible methods for making sugar, for 
boiling tallow, for curing and potting fish, and for > Te. 
serving fruit, might devote the rest of its energies to givin 
instruction in cookery in connection with the elemen 
schools, and to teaching the future wives of the people 
a hundred useful and economical domestic arts. It js 
obviously easy enough to think out plenty of other appli. 
tions of the doctrine. And yet another principle might be 
applied. If the Plumbers, as we fancy, would not be rich 
enough to teach plumbing—and nothing wants teaching 
more—then the Ironmongers might add that to their work, 
In this way, a wealthy Company, with no apparent sphere 
of usefulness, might be made to do the work of a poor one 
and so the whole ground of technical education be covered, 
How easy it would be to do the thing with practical 
completeness, may be seen from the fact that, while the 
total income of the Companies is about £800,000 a year, 
that portion held in trust, and so definitely appropriated, 
is only about £200,000. No doubt the Companies have 
already begun to divert some of their incomes to technical 
education, but, we fear, in a way which is not likely tobe 
adequately useful. They have founded a Central Institution 
in South Kensington and a’ Technical College at Finsbury, 
subscribed £100,000 as a building fund, and promised 
£25,000 a year as an annual endowment. The work is, 
however, we suspect, not quite living, at any rate not half 
so living as it would be were each Company made 
responsible for the care of one particular craft. We 
trust, then, that before too late this policy will bk 
adopted by the wiser heads among the City Guilds. 
It is the way in which the Companies can save themselves. 
If by abolishing the Mercers’ Company it were known 
that a crushing blow would be dealt at an English 
industry, the abolition would not take place. With 
their energies fixed firmly upon educating the people inthe 
handicrafts, the Guilds might, indeed, keep their Halls, 
worth, we suppose, over a million, and their plate and 
furniture, estimated at £270,000, and might even go on 
spending £100,000 a year on dining, for £20,000 a year of 
their total incomes is paid by members’ fees. If, however, 
they simply give money in driblets to half-charitable institu- 
tions, and neglect the work of keeping a hold on the trades, 
their doom is certain. The democracy is not unjust, but 
it is rough-and-ready ; and if it does not see clearly that 
the Companies are doing work which nobody else could do 
quite so well, it will sweep them away without ever 
thinking of the good work they have done here and there, 
without any special or visible reason for doing it. 





MR. SMITH AT GLOUCESTER. 


R. SMITH does not often make a big platform 
speech dealing with general questions of policy. 
When he does, however, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing what are the qualities which have made him 9 
valued a member of two important Administrations. 1 
such occasions he shows that he has the happy faculty bo 
of thinking straight and of getting at the core of a subject. 
In thinking straight and getting at the core of a subject, 
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however, two methods,—that of the philosopher, 

omy of the plain man of common-sense. Of these 
the philosophic method is, speaking absolutely, no 
po the best, for it attempts a general illumination. 
= rdinary man, and especially the ordinary English- 
m nevertheless, prefers the method of plain com- 
eel He distrusts the other, and a general flood 
mon: tellectual light only dazzles and confuses him. 
é amen enough of the light of reason to see the 
- ect by, but no more. Now, this amount of light 
# just exactly what Mr. Smith supplies whenever he 
yo a general political speech. He does not dazzle his 
hearers by too great brilliancy, nor bewilder them into 
Jexity or distrust by throwing the light beyond the 
subject with which he is dealing. To that class of minds, 
and it is a large one, which treats all subjects, whether 
religious oF political, ina matter-of-fact and businesslike 
way, his speeches come with a sense of conviction and 
reality which it would be difficult to over-estimate. The 
Jain men of business who like their intelligences appealed 
to in neutral tint, can feel that they are being confronted 
in Mr. Smith’s speeches with a mind which works exactly 
as do their own,—a mind that reaches its conclusions by 
rocesses With which they are familiar and in com- 
plete sympathy. They are always reluctant, whether 


it tells for or against their own private opinions, to | 


deal in heroics, and they therefore feel special confidence 
in an orator who does not get on to the high horse even 
of righteous indignation. Their attitude towards the 
difficulties of private life is always: ‘Now, don’t let us 
have any nonsense about it, but let us try and see what is 
right and reasonable under the circumstances ;? and they 
feel they can trust a statesman who is so evidently looking 
at politics from just this point of view. 

The speech made by the First Lord of the Treasury at 
Gloucester on Monday last exhibits the power of con- 
vincing that portion of the electors which we have 
been describing, in every iine. It is just the speech 
which the men who are frightened into a kind of 
mental paralysis, or else made hopelessly stubborn by 
enthusiasm, will find exactly to their taste. Take, for 
instance, the way in which Mr. Smith deals with Mr. 
Gladstone’s last statement as to Mr. Mandeville. Mr.Glad- 


stone’s answer to Mr. Balfour was that “with the entire 


case he had never professed to deal.” Now, most orators 
would have been unable to resist the temptation of com- 
pletely showing Mr. Gladstone up on this point, to quote 
his previous statements as to Mr. Mandeville, and generally 
to put the case in its strongest light. Mr. Smith did not 
do this. He simply stated the fact with a comment which 
in substance amounted to: ‘ Well, gentlemen, what are we 
to think of this, if we look at it in a reasonable, business- 
like way *? Depend upon it, stated thus, the fact will come 
home to many minds with a force which would have been 
entirely lost to it if it had been displayed in more trenchant 
language. To illustrate our meaning further, we may quote 
verbatim from Mr. Smith’s speech a sentence which exhibits 
the mental tendency we have been speaking of to the full. 
Mr. Smith, after speaking of the “ extraordinary volubility 
and assurance” of the Irish agitators, goes on to say :—‘“ I 
make no charge against English orators, but I say they are 
ready to accept statements of this marvellous facility of 
expression, this extraordinary volubility ; they are willing 
to accept these statements as true, and they are exceedingly 
reluctant to have light thrown upon the facts of the case.” 


Now, as a political utterance, this may not seem specially | 


perspicuous, or likely to create any very profound mental 
impression. Yet for all that we believe, as we have said 
betore, that to men of common-sense and of a business- 
like way of thinking, they will seem just the right words. 
To take another example. Mr. Smith in his speech toiled 
manfully through the evidence which shows that the 
Nationalist leaders, if they do not, indeed, intend actual 
Separation, at any rate mean by Home-rule a national 
Independence absolutely different from that which the 
Gladstonian leaders are seeking to get the electors to 
agree to, and yet managed to present the question entirely 
without heat or passion. He also quoted Mr. Dillon’s 
declaration in regard to the “ Plan of Campaign,” that 
he could show men “ who can pay, and will not pay 
because I tell them not to pay,” and yet confined his 
Comment to such words as these:—‘I put before you 
these facts, and do not believe that any one in this room 


Will argue that a man ought not to pay that which he can | 





pay. What would be the consequence if a principle of 
this kind was applied to obligations of every character ?” 
There is probably no other statesman alive who could have 
contented himself with a remark so frankly commonplace. 
To most men, the temptation to be sarcastic at the expense 
of Mr. Dillon’s morality would have been irresistible. And 
yet a touch of sarcasm would have just spoiled the effect 
upon those minds which we feel sure are especially reached 
by statesmen like Mr. Smith. The businesslike minds hate 
and distrust sarcasm in politics as much as they do rhetoric, 
and the man who tries to persuade them by means of it is 
certain to meet with ill-success. Speeches that are without 
rhetorical ornament and without irony, may be dull; but 
for all that, they reach a class, and a very important 
class, which is left unmoved by the most brilliant orations. 

We have been so intent on showing how Mr. Smith’s 
speeches appeal to a somewhat dull if steady-minded set of 
people, that we may seem to have done injustice to the First 
Lord of the Treasury’s own intellectual gifts. That was not, 
however, our intention. Though Mr. Smith’s intellectual 
powers are undoubtedly those which belong to the common- 
sense, businesslike type of mind, they are of no mean 
order. Mr. Smith possesses to a conspicuous degree that 
first sign of mental capacity,—he can keep his eye on the 
object. In reading what he has to say on a political 
problem, we feel that he has his mind always fixed on the 
true point at issue, that he puts us in touch with the 
realities of a question. But more than this, we feel that 
as a statesman Mr. Smith has character, and, after all, 
character is of more importance than anything else in a 
statesman. It is better to be a man than the most perfect 
bundle of intellectual abstractions. The manner in which 
Mr. Smith took the leadership of the House of Commons, 
and sustained the authority and efficiency of that position 
in the face of the most persistent as well as the most un- 
scrupulous assaults, would, indeed, alone win him the 
regard of the public. He has now led the House of Com- 
mons for nearly two years, and during a period when party 
passion has run peculiarly high. Yet throughout that 
time no valid charge has been preferred against him by 
opponents only too eager to find means for discrediting him 
in the general opinion of his brother-Members. 





THE BLACK MOUNTAIN WAR. 

S all the tribes except one refused to comply with 
the demands of the Indian Government, General 
M‘Queen, who apparently has full powers, opened his 
highland campaign at the beginning of the month. He 
was punctual, which is one merit, and each of his four 
invading columns started forward at the appointed time. 
His plan was to shoot out the left column up the eastern 
bank of the Indus to a place called Kotkai, beyond the 
frontier, and a few miles within the deep trough through 
which the river flows. The other columns, moving on 
separate hill-tracks from Agror, were to cross the crest of 
the wooded mountain, and make their way into the narrow 
valley. The force acting along the Indus went in a 
northerly and the others in a westerly direction, thus 
operating on the mountaineers from two sides. As the 
maps are reported to be misleading, it is impossible to 
be more specific; but what has happened appears to be 
this. The river column attained its object in two days, 
with little loss, the most serious being that of a distin- 
guished staff officer, who was killed, and of its commander, 
who was wounded. The troops on the extreme right gained 
the crest looking into and over the gloomy ravine, and this 
week they crossed it, descending on the other side to Seri. 
After beating the enemy they returned, but Seri, which is 
said to command the whole valley, will be occupied in force. 
At the outset, the central columns were unable to find 
roads—or shall we say passages ?—through the densely 
wooded uplands, and one of them, led by the General, 
obliged to retreat and entrench because the hill-paths were 
impassable to the baggage, was promptly joined by the 
other. Then both halted until an available road could be 
found or made. The hillmen had been unable to stand 
any attack; they were destroyed when they became the 
assailants ; and although they followed the General when 
he retraced his steps on the experimental line of advance 
which proved to be impracticable, the latest. report implies 
that they have had almost enough punishment, and talk 

of yielding to the pressure already applied. 








The little army is working through a very difficult and 
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is not likely to be either ineffectual or prolonged. 

The original estimate was that the operations would be 
over ina few days; but that has already been falsified. 
The only untoward incident was the retreat of the General’s 
column, untoward because even a prudent retrograde 
movement is apt to inflame the courage and excite the 
hopes of these mountain tribes, and thus increase the 
resistance, if not attract other foemen into the fiery 
ring. But when we consider the features of the country, 
the whole of which are only known in the mass, and 
not in detail, so essential to mountain warfare, there 
is no ground for supposing that any mischief would 
happen in consequence of this arrest of the advance. 
Those who are familiar with the old methods of Indian 
fighting do not like to read that the troops threw up 
entrenchments. Nevertheless, as they spare the troops, 
there is no reason why, at all events in hills and woods, if 
not on the plains, a practice which the Romans never 
neglected should not be followed by the British. It isa 
safe and wise precaution, and does not in the least imply 
defensive tactics. Each column is strong enough to 
fight any combination likely to reach its front, and it 
was ridiculous to suppose that these frontier leaders 
would not find a way to go where they wished. 
So far as we can see, the sole chance of peril lies 
on the western bank of the Indus, whence alone effective 
reinforcements could come, or an effective diversion could 
be made. The deep, narrow, and unexplored valley, in one 
half of which the strife is going on, is still too small and too 
scantily peopled to offer a long defence if left to itself, as it 
may be. The probability is that, after the first taste of 
combat has abated the pride of the young men, the wiser 
counsels of the elders will prevail, and that the offending 
tribes will suddenly yield. The question of annexation is 
more serious, but it is one which can wait. The first duty 
is to quell opposition and punish the murderers of Battye 
and Urmston; and that will surely be done in good time, 
for the peace and security of the whole frontier depend 
upon its accomplishment. That duty is well understood 
in the Punjab, and it will be performed. 


SIR C. WARREN’S REMONSTRANCE. 
T is one of the many evils arising from the want of a 
great Municipality for London, that the Government 
is always timid and slow in providing for the needs of the 
Metropolis. It doubts the common-sense of Londoners as 
a Council never would. It is afraid to tax even for necessary 





That is the least number made needful by the growth 
of London; but half that strength would do if it 
were supplemented by a paid reserve—say, of two 
thousand picked men—only to be called out on occa. 
sions when physical force for short periods was absolutely 
required. Such a force would cost very little com. 
paratively,—more especially if preference were shown in 
assigning the reserve pay to Londoners already belonging 
to the Army Reserve, pensioned policemen, and disciplined 
men from the Port. The Council, if it existed, would 
tell the people that the expenditure was made in 
their interest, and would rely for support on the fact 
that 90 per cent. of all Londoners are respectable, 
quiet folk, intent on profitable work, and quite ready 
to sanction any precaution whatever against murderers, 
incendiaries, or men who incite to the sacking of 
shops. The Government, however, which never realises 
how hard the temper of democracy actually is, and fancies 
that because it pities suffering it is tolerant of suffering 
for itself, will hesitate to encounter Parliamentary debaters 
who talk of taxation on the poor, and of the bloated 
armaments which defend wealth, and will probably sanction 
some quite inadequate increase to the London Police. 
Elected Councillors in direct touch with the local com- 
munity would care nothing about trashy talk of that kind, 
to which Ministers will, we have no doubt, attribute a 
certain force. They would understand without argument 
that certain brutal truths are truths, even though they be 
brutal ; and that Whitechapel murderers cannot be stopped 
from murdering, or rioters from rioting, by articles, or 
speeches, or sermons, but only by sufficient physical force, 
properly distributed. 


The real difficulty in the way of action is, of course, the 
raising of an adequate revenue without producing so much 
discontent as to cause in a little time a dangerous cry for 
economy. The Police-rate amounts already, Sir Charles 
Warren says, to ninepence in the pound; and if the Force 
were made what it ought to be, it would cost elevenpence. 
That objection is considered final; but it is really only an 
objection to the method of raising the money, which presses 
now too evidently upon the occupants of small houses, or of 
the houses which are in increasing numbers let in single 
rooms. A million a year would not be considered by any 
country of five millions a serious sum to pay for its civil order; 
and London is really a country inhabited by five millions of 
people, with an aggregate income beyond all precedent. 





It can pay for anything required to allow its people to 
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ce, and the only problem is to distribute the 


in pea : : 
aa that it shall not either impede industry or 


taxation SO ABR E 
create a dangerous irritation. Mr. Gladstone solved 
that problem for us with regard to the Queen’s taxes, 


which are now so adjusted that only one of them 
is felt, and we do not believe that a solution of 
the similar municipal problem is beyond the wit of 
financiers to devise. The difficulty is to make them attend 
to it, and attend to it for the Metropolis alone. A 
Municipal Council would do that; but London is left to 
the government of statesmen, and statesmen will only 
consider plans which are applicable under all circumstances 
and everywhere. The French, pressed like the Londoners, 
would monopolise, for the public benefit, the sale of gas 
and water ; the Americans would sell all liquor-licences by 
auction; the Italians would set up a lottery; the Aus- 
trians would try whether the money could not be got out 
of permissions to sell tobacco; and the Russians would 
not rebel against a local spirit-tax. The British financiers 
are, however, reluctant even to propose any of those 
things; and as they reject, besides, the American pro- 
perty-tax, and the French octroi, and the Continental 
theatre-tax, and all proposals for penny stamp-duties, 
either on matches, or on ten-shilling receipts, or on rail- 
 way-tickets, they are gradually driven back on the present 
device,—a house-tax, varying with rent, which is an excel- | 
lent tax, but as it presses on the poor, is not susceptible of 
indefinite increase. Civilisation must, nevertheless, be 
protected, even though protection costs money ; and if the 
financiers can invent nothing new, the immediate end of 
it will be this. Rates must be equalised all over London, 
whether the West End likes it or not, the effect of which 
will be that the well-to-do will be more severely rented ; 
but the East-Enders may be asked for at least another 
two shillings in the pound before they are worse off than 





most of them are at present. 








SINGERS AND INSTRUMENTALISTS. | 
CORRESPONDENT, who should know his subject if 
anybody alive knows it, endorses all we said a fortnight 

ago about the wild whims of the great singers, and the pardon 
extended to them by the public; but asks us to explain why 
the great instrumentalists are so different from their rivals. 
The very greatest instrumentalists, he intimates—justly, as 
far as our more limited knowledge extends—are, as a rule, 
distinctly able men and women; people with minds, whose 
converse has charm, who are sane in all their acts and 
thoughts, and who are just as capable of self-restraint as 
other self-respecting people. They keep their engagements, 

they are not mad about their places on bill-posters, and if | 
they sometimes grow faddy about the quality of their | 
instruments, they are no more given to wild luxury, or to | 
flying kites in the streets, as Mr. Mapleson reports of Signor 
Giuglini, than other professional men and women who 
have achieved success. It is true that second and third- 
rate performers on instruments are occasionally dull to a 
most perplexing degree. A man shall play you the fiddle 
nearly to perfection, play till you think he must be a 
poet; and a women shall interpret thought, and high poetical 
thought too, quite divinely on the piano, and yet seem,— 

well, to use the least brutal of depreciatory adjectives, | 
a very ordinary kind of person. Even these second-rate | 
musicians, however, are as a rule quite sane; live the lives 

of other people, keep their bargains, and, in fact, work as 

creditably as barristers or doctors for the incomes which they | 
are never grudged. If depreciatory stories are told of them 

—we note this not only in memoirs, but in those curious pro- | 
ductions, musical novels—they are always intended to indicate | 
that they are abnormally selfish, which is probably a libel, | 
but certainly indicates in them no line of conduct suggesting 
@ predominance of whim. It cannot be that devotion to music 
on the part of the singers is the cause of the difference, for the | 
strumentalists are just as devoted to their art, and occupy 
about eight times as much of their lives in cultivating it. 
Then what is the cause ? 

We should say there were three reasons of accumulative 
force. One is, that the greatest singer is almost always a 
great actor or actress also, and shares in that sense of the 
unreality of most things, and especially of the unreality of 
apparent conduct, which habitual acting almost necessarily | 
begets. Plenty of actors and actresses are good men and | 











women ; but it is impossible to be another person—often a 

somewhat bad person, and always an exaggerated person—for 

hours of every day, and retain the ordinary full sense of re- 

sponsibility. That admirable actress, Mrs. Boucicault, used 

to say, or at least it was so reported, that at one time she felt 

as if she could not tell whether she were Mrs. Boucicault acting 

the Colleen Bawn—in the best melodrama ever written yet— 

or the Colleen Bawn acting Mrs. Boucicault ; and just so far 

as that was true, must the atmosphere of reality have pressed 
lightly on her. Every great singer or songstress must be more 

or less under that influence—Jenny Lind, sanest and soundest 
of them all, latterly avoided opera—and to it is added another. 
Great instrumentalists work much harder for their bread than 
great singers. The latter are, as a rule, carefully trained— 
though Mr. Mapleson tells a story of one, a stupid man 
with a magical gift, who said, sincerely and not as a joke, 
that he would learn music as soon as he had done earning 
money—but when they are once fully appreciated, they dare 
not work too hard. They might strain their throats, and 
the health of their throats—which, curiously enough, are with 
some of them as sound as leather “found in the pit when the 
tanner died,” and with others as delicate as babies’ digestions— 
is worth hundreds of pounds an hour. They live lives of 
involuntary indolence, broken by performances which require 
long attendance, but actual effort only for portions of 
two hours a day. The instrumentalists, on the contrary, 
work every day and all day all their lives, work like 
students or professionals, at what, even when they enjoy 
as well as feel their art—a point upon which no two 
are quite alike—is most fatiguing, and occasionally even 
exhausting, labour. Work of that sort takes the nonsense out 
of all women and most men,—has, that is, the effect of a con- 
tinuous and severe training in personal self-restraint. Your 
fingers may ache, and your head be racked, and your nerves 
go to fiddlestrings with the strain; but you must go on 
practising, or be pronounced by some critic “falling away 
from perfect form,” which means twenty pounds less a night 
on the expiration of your contract. There is no cure for 
whims like the treadmill, especially if the sufferer sets it going 
for himself. 


The third and greatest reason for the difference in character 
between singers and instrumentalists is, we take it, this. All 
artists or pleasers of the public who are conscious that 
their power, or their popularity, or their means of earning 
fortunes, depend mainly upon a “gift,” tend to remain 
childish—we_ do not mean childlike, but childish. That 
which banishes childishness is not merely natural growth, 
but pressure, the heavy weight of experience and difficulty 
and suffering which, sometimes unconsciously, sometimes with 
our full consciousness, trains us all. The great singer is 
nearly exempted from this discipline. At an early age, just 
when most men and women begin to realise that they have no 
protection from the wind, that life is heavy as well as light, that, 
in short, effort is indispensable, the great singer or songstress is 


| released from effort, finds himself or herself in possession of 


an unearned and undeserved gift which is almost magical in 


| its power, which makes it rain gold, which brings worshippers, 


flatterers, lovers, in streams—they say Mario at one time had 
a dozen “ offers ” a month—which lifts thousands of cultivated 
hearers on their feet panting with emotion, quivering with 
a rapture of enjoyment at once intellectual and sensual. A 
court forms round the successful primo tenore or prima donna 
in an instant, and thenceforward, till their throats give out, 
eager hands lift from them the very burden of the air. Their 
“agents” are as “devoted” as the equerries of Kings. 
How should they get experience, or training, or the habit 
of severe thought, any more than Princes in Asia or 
Princesses in Europe? They are from the first where severe 
effort lands a few of the ablest at the close of life, with 
this aggravation—that they have suffered, in achieving 
eminence, from no passing or general dislikes; have never, in 
all their intercourse with the world, seen that world look 
anything but enthusiastic approval. There is a pathetic 
passage in the Queen’s Diary wherein she, just for a moment, 
and as it were with a suppressed sigh, notes the danger 
of being a Sovereign at eighteen; and that, altering the age 
a little, but not the inexperience, is the lot of every prima 
donna. She, and her companion on the stage the tenor too, 
have no compulsion not to be childish ; and as childishness is 
enjoyable so long as all whims are gratified, they tend to 
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remain in that mental position. Why learn, when leariing 
brings nothing ?. Why strive, when all is obtainable 
without effort ? Why, above all, be self-restrained, when 
no one asks of you to restrain yourself, and self-restraint 
may be as painful as breeches to a savage, or fine etiquette to 
a street rough? Unsuccessful, or half-successful, or slowly suc- 
cessful folk like the majority of us, hardly recognise how they 
have grown to bear self-restraint as they have grown to bear 
leather boots, by incessant repetitions of small endurances. It is 
not only that the first burden of life, pecuniary care, is not for 
the great singer. Most headsare turned by sudden fortune, but 
the possessor of a great voice has to bear more mental shocks 
than that,—sudden popularity, sudden adoration, sudden affec- 
tion, often real and deep, all drawn to him or her by something 
internal, involuntary, and incommunicable. Talk of genius; 
what is it in intoxicating power to the possession of a gift like 
this, unique, it may be, through all the singing-houses of the 
world? No wonder its possessor remains, till it departs, 
an enjoying, unrestrained, almost irresponsible, and some- 
times very naughty child. The instrumentalist has neither 
this joy nor this temptation. He, too, has his “gift,” the 
something magical which learning cannot yield, or labour pro- 
duce; but it is not a given gift. He has to pay a price, usually 
a full price, for its development; and when, by strenuous toil, 
it is developed, it produces neither the same rain of gold nor 
the same passion of adoration. Joachim is admired where 
Mario is worshipped; and even to Joachim, supreme in his 
art, the necessity of the effort which trains the mind as well as 
the fingers never can end. Did Mario, who gave away a fortune 
rather than say “ No!” ever make an effort in his life ? 


THE GROWTH OF GAMBLING. 

HE Church Congress, during the session which has just 
closed, had the moral and social questions involved in 
the growth of gambling brought before it in a discussion, in 
which many clerical speakers recounted in the language of 
alarm how the passion for gambling is spreading among the 
working classes, especially in the North of England. That 
gambling is seriously on the increase among the working 
classes, and that its effects are even more disastrous upon 
artisans and colliers than upon the rich, there seems no 
possibility of doubting. It would seem as if the moral disease 
of gambling, which, though always capable of affecting indi- 
viduals, is generally kept under restraint, were apt occasionally, 
and during certain stages of human development, to break out 
in the form of an epidemic. Drinking and gambling were the 
two moral diseases most easily taken by the richer and more 
highly developed classes a hundred years ago. There was 
nothing out of the way in Charles Fox gambling all night, 
and Mr. Pitt drinking port till he saw two Speakers. Pessi- 
mistic moralists may tell us that, in truth, we are morally no 
better now; but they cannot deny that the rich, as a class, 
have ceased to be absorbed either by drinking or gaming. 
Individuals, no doubt, become drunkards and gamblers, just as 
individuals have the gout; but drunkenness and gambling 
are not, as far as the rich are concerned, any more than gout, 
the diseases of the age. The working classes, however, Just 
now seem to have the same readiness in catching drinking and 
gambling which existed in the upper ranks of society two genera- 
tions ago. Fortunately, there are signs that, just as public 
opinion effected a change in social habits, and gradually pro- 
duced sobriety among the rich, so public opinion among the 
working men is making them feel that the temptation to take 
too much is not one to which it is creditable to yield. 
Gambling, however, seems not yet to have reached the point at 
which moral, like physical, diseases begin to work their own 
eure. It is still increasing in malignity, and still, we fear, 

tending to cover every year a wider area. 


Perhaps one reason why the passion of gambling is less 
easily brought within bounds than that of drink, is the fact 
that it is by no means easy to prove to a man that it is wrong 
to gamble. Indeed, there is logically little more to be said 
against gambling than against any other form of waste and 
extravagance. We may; of course, take the ground accepted by 
the jurists who refuse to recognise a gambling contract because 
it is nudum pactum, and argue that it is immoral to gamble, 
because no man ought to have a money transaction with 
another in which there is not a reciprocal benefit,—an actual 
exchange. Such a principle, however, cannot really be main- 





tained as universal ; for if it is, we must forbid all 

for in such transactions the material benefit is necesgaril. 
reciprocal. Again, if we take the commonest argument fo 
against gambling, the argument that a man by pe a 
depriving himself and his family of the comforts, ang aoe 
of the neccessaries of life, we shall find that we are taki oe 
too low ground to make our arguments really ictal 
An appeal to a man’s instinctive sense of right ang Mi 
is the only way in which he can be prevented Pee 
doing something by which he believes that he wil] ie 
his material wealth—and a gambler postulates a man 
holding such a belief. To attempt to convince such g ma 
with the declaration, ‘What you are doing is impradent? 
—and this, in fact, is all the ‘ruin to wife and family’ argument 
comes to—is, then, utterly useless. A gambler who gambleg 
to make money, before he begins shuts his mind to the idea 
of imprudence, and plays or bets, he would frankly tell you 
in order that he may gain enough to make himself and his 
belongings comfortable. People who try to argue gambling 
down by prudential considerations, fail to realise that the 
gambler does not risk his stake merely because he thinks it 
wicked to do so, and wants to get the pleasure which jg 
popularly supposed to come from wickedness for its own sake, 
The collier or the factory-hand who bets on pigeons, or dogs, 
or horses, or football-matches, does not do so because he 
thinks it is wrong, but from exactly the same motive which 
moves men when they worry themselves into a fever to get 
4 instead of 3 per cent. for their capital. Both want to 
get a little more money to add to their yearly resources, in the 
shape of that extra money, that margin of superfluous un. 
appropriated cash which, whether incomes are reckoned in 
thousands or hundreds or tens, is always sought for with go 
hungry a longing. Remember, next, that every gambler 
believes he is sure to win, and it is not difficult to see how he 
treats the argument from prudence. If he does not say so, he 
certainly believes that in betting on a horse which he thinks 
he knows is “a moral certainty” for the Derby, he is really 
doing the most prudent thing in the world. Avain, another 
of the arguments commonly employed to combat gambling is 
usually quite inoperative. It is wicked, it is argued, to win 
money from a man who very likely cannot afford to pay. 
You take his money, and give him nothing in return. No 
doubt, under certain circumstances, this argument affects the 
gambler strongly. In most cases, however, he deals with 
some betting-man who obviously prospers on bookmaking, 
and the force of such reasoning is lost upon him. He knows 
quite well that he will not ruin the bookmaker. 


In truth, gambling, like so many other questions in morals, 
cannot be successfully met in any of the ways we have been 
discussing, in which the practice is always viewed in the 
abstract and in isolation. In itself, gambling is a human 
transaction which is neither moral nor immoral. It is only 
when we come to view it in relation to human character that 
we fully realise its evils, and learn how to condemn it without 
being forced into some position untenable in logic or uselessin 
practice. It is when we come to consider the effect of gambling 
upon a man’s nature, that we find arguments ayainst it which 
can neither be set aside as mere arguments of convenience, 
nor as based upon no logical foundation. It is because 
gambling, when it takes firm hold, demoralises a man, because 
it brutalises and materialises his nature, because it either 
absorbs his spirit with the lust of greed, or enervates him by 
excitement without enthusiasm, that gambling is wrong. We 
cannot, perhaps, say why gambling should weaken and destroy 
the moral tissues, any more than why the bacillus tuberculosis 
should destroy the membranes of the body; but in both cases 
experience shows us that the fact is so. No one who has ever 
watched a gambler could deny that the man’s nature was 
injuriously affected. Gambling, in truth, does not, as is often 
said, necessarily make men idle and careless—the Chinese are 
the most industrious and most thorough people on the face of 
the earth, and yet a Chinaman who does not gamble is hardly 
known—but it does, when practised to excess, debauch their 
minds. For those, then, who believe that it is a man’s business 
while on earth to guard his moral nature from deterioration, 
there will never be any difficulty in finding arguments against 
gambling. One point, however, remains unnoticed. It may 
be said we have only shown, and only can show, that gambling 
when it absorbs,—i.e., gambling to excess, debauches a man’s 
moral nature; and that what is required is to show that all 
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mbling is wrong. We admit the criticism. It cannot be said 
that experience shows us that @ man’s moral nature is ruined 
byan occasional bet or an occasional game of whist. He is not 
absorbed by the passion, and he is, in fact, uninjured. In 
trath, we want another word. Such transactions between 
man and man are not gambling in the sense in which we con- 
sider the word should be used,—i.e., in the sense of monetary 
transactions based on chance, where the desire to make money, 
not to win at the game, is the dominant motive. The desire 
to make money out of that blind revolution of chance over 
which no human power has control,—that is what absorbs 
a man, and debauches his mind. Of course, those trans- 
actions which when dominated by the mere desire to make 
money become gambling in the bad sense, but which when 
free from that desire are in themselves innocent, may still 
afford temptation to those peculiarly sensitive to the gold- 
hunger, and so be harmful. In such cases, they are doubtless 
to be condemned; but the fact of their harmfulness or inno- 
cence must be one for individual judgment. In themselves 
they are not immoral, and it is useless to pretend that they are. 

Perhaps, after writing as we have done, some apology is due 
to our readers, for we do not profess to have added anything 
new toa matter so often discussed. The considerations we 
have urged, however, have an interest apart from themselves. 
They afford yet one more proof of how superior in the realm 
of morals are conscience and instinct to logic. Logie never will 
and never can show gambling to be worse than the feckless 
muddling away of money which is the attribute of many worthy 
men. Instinct, however, finds no difficulty in drawing the dis- 
tinction, and in showing which is wrong and which is merely 
an infirmity. Though it was one of the most depraved of 
human beings who said, “If we follow instinct truly, it will 
never lead us wrong, if we follow reason, it will always betray 
us,” the words contain a patent truth, and one which no 
analysis of the functions of the mind, however ingenious, 
will be able to overthrow. Reason in the abstract may be a 
perfect guide; but in fact it is often an orientated compass, 
the divergence of which we are utterly unable to estimate. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

HEN the Grosvenor Gallery opened years ago, there 

were many who were surprised and disappointed that 

the decorative art corresponding in feeling to the pictorial art 
which made the special point of the Gallery, was in no way 
represented. For some years previously we had been accus- 
tomed to delight in Morris’s papers and hangings, in William 
De Morgan’s tiles and pottery, in Walter Crane’s decorations 
and picture-books ; but there, in the Grosvenor Gallery, the 
very appropriate place, we thought, for the display of these 
beautiful inventions, our eyes were met by the most Philistine 
of crimson-silk hangings, by Sienna marble tables reflected 
garishly into every glazed picture, supported by gilt scrolls 
of meaningless and gaudy design. These were the surround- 
ings to Burne-Jones’s pictures. Not only did the Grosvenor 
Gallery fail to realise the expectations of those who saw 
the highest English art represented in the decorative work 
quite as distinctly as in the pictorial work of the school, 
but in the summer exhibition in this beautiful so-called 
“New Gallery,” again the same want of distinction was 
shown,—the same errors of omission as well as of com- 
mission committed. Owing, however, to the energy of Mr. 
Walter Crane, this Gallery has been hired for two months 
in order that there should be an exhibition of arts other than 
framed pictures and pedestalled statues, and of the crafts 
worked out on sound artistic principles. It is very evident 
that the one right principle which has incited all good artistic 
work in all ages is very salient in the work exhibited by the 
President and by the Committee,—the real worth of the work 
in hand from the artist’s and inventor’s point of view has been 
the first object, not the money worth. Much of our modern 
life has, unfortunately, been characterised by an unreasonable 
respect for money, and for what are called “commercial 
interests,” at the expense of the contentment which can be 
found in work for work’s sake. There has been, however, also 
a strong reaction towards a better and higher guide to 
labour. A few have been gifted with singular genius for 
inventing on lines which seemed to have been quite used 
up long ago. These have developed a modern school of 
decoration, having in it the originality and spontaneous- 
ness which mark all art that is really alive and pro- 


gressive, and the honesty and earnestness which ally it 
with that moral refinement which guides the highest thought 
of the day. The practical teaching of this decorative school 
would be,—‘ Let your surroundings be useful and convenient, 
and as plain as you like; but if you add ornament, let it be 
ornamental, something really beautiful, however inexpensive ; 
and, above all things, have nothing which has the appearance 
of what it is not, for not only cannot the real beauty of any 
material be worked out in a sham, but pretension is always 
offensive, and corrupts the standard of the workman.’ 

The most prominent among the exhibitors are Walter 
Crane, the President of the Society of Arts and Crafts, 
William Morris, Burne-Jones, Mr. Benson, W. De Morgan, 
T. Cobden-Sanderson, Heywood Sumner, Lewis Day, Stephen 
Webb, and several others, all belonging to the Committee ; 
and a splendid show of all kinds of house and furniture 
decoration, tapestry, metal-work, bookbinding, pottery, needle- 
work, and designs for mosaics is the result. But exhi- 
bition is not the only object of this show. It is also the first 
public attempt to disentangle the designer, as an individual, 
from the firm for which he works. All the great and small 
art-furniture establishments have been invited to send speci- 
mens to the exhibition, provided the name of the inventor or 
designer were given. This attempt to unearth the individual 
craftsman seems often to be taken as a struggle against the 
commercial interests of the firm. Eventually it would, we 
believe, prove to be no such thing. What is generally the 
relation between the tradesman and the craftsman in any firm 
where the design and invention of the products are the lucra- 
tive element? The firm which either possesses or borrows 
capital, employs the designer and pays him the wages which 
the designer can command; but his work goes out in the 
name of the firm, and his own never appears. To many, this 
seems a perfectly fair transaction. Capital, in undertaking 
the risk, ought to command the situation, and where the work 
done is not invented by the workman, steady wages are doubt- 
less all the workman can expect. But where the work is 
invented by the individual, the same arrangement neither 
seems fair nor wise. It must be remembered that no true 
artistic invention was ever rightly encouraged or paid for 
fully by money alone. In the purest artist nature it is also 
not merely public acknowledgment or praise which feeds its 
inventiveness and ingenuity. It is, above all things, sympathy 
and an atmosphere of freedom. To work under the direction 
of those who have no artistic standard is fatal. The trades- 
man, however, feels that were he to set his craftsman free, and 
acknowledge and attach the name of the designer to the things 
| he sells, a danger to his interests would arise, inasmuch 
|as the public might go straight to the craftsman, and, 
after having advertised him, the middleman would lose his 
profits. But in this, as in most other transactions of the 
kind, we believe the evil would right itself if the trans- 
action were based on right principle and feeling. Not only 
would justice excite a feeling of generosity, but the craftsman 
would in the end probably find that co-operation with the firm 
would bring in more steady work, though as an individual 
each separate transaction might be more profitable. The real 
difficulty lies in the fact that the tradesman believes himself 
to be the better man. His faith in capital is an exorbitant 
faith, and it requires guilds and co-operative bodies of crafts- 
men to make this clear, and to unveil the tyranny of capital. 
Probably no firm is specially to blame; but the education 
which tends to immerse the whole nature in commercial 
interests is very much to blame. A nature so immersed 
acquires a bluntness in gauging the relative value of human 
instincts which the most uneducated poor hardly possess to 
the same degree, selfish acquisitiveness, which is often but 
another way of expressing commercial interests, being re- 
spected more than those instincts which lead to inventions 
useful and delightful to all. The result of thus putting 
the cart before the horse is naturally that of annulling the 
power of the horse. And so the world in general, as far as 
matters of taste are concerned, has shuffled along in the 
grooves of blunt mediocrity. William Morris, Walter Crane, 
W. De Morgan, and their friends began, now many years ago, 
from the opposite end. They have encouraged invention in 
every possible direction, and the results of their principles 
speak for themselves in this exhibition. The decorative work 
| to be seen here can vie with any former schools, in any country 
| whatever, in all that makes decoration most interesting. 
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No school can be expected to develop great poet-artists. 
These spring up apparently quite independently, and without 
any reference to their surroundings. Michael Angelo’s 
special imaginative genius was in no way developed, as 
far as we can judge, by the influence of those artists 
who, as artists, were so supreme in his time. Turner 
grew up in the usual squalid surroundings by which a 
boy of his class is closed in. Rossetti owed nothing of his 
marvellous expressional power to any other artist or school. 
This kind of rare genius, grown, so to say, on its own roots, 
and dependent only on its own native impetus, is neither to 
be trained nor influenced much by schools; but the genius of 
the artist pure and simple is generally developed in groups 
of contemporary artists; and these groups are linked together 
by imitators who retain the good traditions of the school, 
whose talent would not have been developed had not a strong 
influence incited it, though original varieties may be produced 
on such grafted talent. The nineteenth century has been 
favoured by the presence of men of first-rate genius in every 
line. Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, William Morris, Matthew 
Arnold, George Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Darwin, Huxley, 
Wagner, Turner, Rossetti, Watts, Burne-Jones, and Millais all 
belong to it, and are in their different spheres great originators. 
As a man, William Morris, perhaps, is the most original of 
originators. Among the poets, his verse has a romantic charm 
for many which no other poetry possesses; but besides this 
claim, it is no exaggeration to say that his artistic work and 
his influence have changed the whole aspect of our external life. 
Life is decorated from a new point of view among the civilised 
classes, since Morris has combated so successfully with the 
affectations and artificialities of second-hand Parisian taste. 
He has dignified the decoration of our simplest necessities, the 
walls of our rooms, the coverings of our chairs, with a beauty in 
harmony with all that is truest and best in the taste of the nine- 
teenth century. Those qualities which have risen into pro- 
minence above the confusion and levelling of classes brought 
about by the revolutions of the last hundred years, are those 
which have always distinguished the minds and manners of the 
truly great,—Nature’s own aristocracy. The truthful, natural 
spontaneous qualities in real greatness now form the standard 
of high tone in manners. High breeding no longer means an 
artificial arrangement of life which distorts genuine beauty in 
human thought and feeling. Though still lurking among 
some of the smaller gentry (the class once described in these 
pages as the “lesser barbarians”), there are still remnants of 
artificiality induced by the principle of living for a form 
instead of forming your life to live, most even of the bigger 
“barbarians” have freed themselves from it. The best form 
is to be simple according to the laws of human nature rather 
than to those of class. The taste of the world has turned 
towards straightforwardness and genuineness as its highest 
refinement, and it is with this taste that our English school of 
decorative art harmonises. E. B. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ SINGING-MATCHES” IN WESSEX. 
September 28th. 
I REMEMBER, Sir, that some quarter of a century ago, you 
were interested in the popular songs of our English country- 
folk, and so may possibly think gleanings in this field still 
worthy of notice. In that belief, I send this note of some 
“ singing-matches,” which, by a lucky chance, I was able to 
attend last week in West Berks. The matches in question were 
for both men and women, a prize of half-a-crown being offered 
in each case. The occasion was the village “veast,” or annual 
commemoration of the dedication of the parish church, still 
the immemorial day of gathering and social reunion in every 
hamlet of this out-of-the-way district. I was glad to find the 
old word still in use, for as a Wessex man it would have been 
an unpleasant shock to me to find the “ veast ” superseded by a 
“festival,” habitation, or other modern gathering. In some 
respects, however, I must own that the character of the 
“veast” has changed; these singing-matches, for instance, 
being a complete novelty to me. There used to be singing 
enough after the sports, as the sun went down, and 
choruses, rollicking and sentimental, came rolling out 
of the publicans’ booths—for the most part of dubious 
character—but singing-matches for prizes I never remember. 








I suppose the craze for competitive examinatj 
department of life may accou i 
cotlam there were the ret pyrite, ye “evelopment; 
? : : —8o the billy 
assured us—in the village schoolroom, of all places, whic 
was thrown open for this purpose, and for dancing, ohe . 
Hither, then, I repaired from the Vicar’s fields, when a 
sports had been held, in the wake of a number of rust 
couples and toffee-sucking children. The school ig a lofty 
room, 50 ft. long, with a smaller class-room ag transept at the 
upper end, along which ran a temporary platform, Upon this 
the Faringdon Blue-Ribbon Band, in neat uniforms, wer 
already playing a vigorous polka. Presently this first dance 
ended, the band stood back, and the three judges comin 
the front, announced the terms of the competition, the men 
to begin, and a dance to be interpolated after every two gon, 
every singer, one at a time, to come up on the platiorm, 
There was no hesitation amongst the singers, the first of 
whom stepped up at once, and so the matches went on, two 
songs and a dance alternately, until all who cared to compete 
had sung. Then, at about 9 p.m., the prizes were awarded 
and I left, the dancing going on merrily for another two hours, 
I was amused by the award of the men’s prize to the singer 
of a vociferously applauded ditty, entitled “The Time o’ Day,” 
for it showed that the keenest zest of the Wessex rustic ig 
still, as it was thirty years ago, to get a rise out of—or, in 
modern slang, to score off—“thaay varmers.” It began:— 
“A straanger wunst in Worcestershéer, 
A gen’Iman he professed, 
He lived by takin’ o’ people in, 
He wuz so nicely dressed. 
Wi’ my tol-de-rol,” &e. 
This stranger, having a gold chain round his neck, swagger 
in the farmers’ room on market-day, till— 
“ He zets un in a big arm-cheer, 
And, bein’ precious deep, 
Sticks out his legs, drows back his arms, 
And ‘ gammots’ off to sleep.” 
The farmers canvas him, and doubt if he has any watch to his 
chain. His friend, “by them not understood,” pulls out the 
chain, shows a piece of wood at the end, and puts it back 
The stranger wakes; the farmers ask him “the time o’ day 
he excuses himself, on the plea that last night, having taken a 
glass too much, he did not wind up his watch. At this— 


“The varmers said, and did protest, 
Ez sure ez we're alive, 
Thet thee dost not possess a watch 
Of pounds we’ll bet thee vive.” 
The stranger covers the bets, pulls out a piece of wood, touches 
a spring, and shows a watch inside :— 
“Bout vifty pounds thaay varmers lost, 
Which in course thaay hed to paay, 
And the bwoys run arter ’em down the street, 
Wi’ ‘ Gee us the time o’ daay.’ 
Wi’ my tol-de-rol,” &e. 
I did not, however, concur in the award myself. I should 
have given the prize for a love-song, a sort of rustic rendering 
of “ Phyllis is My Only Joy,” the chorus of which ran :— 
“For ef you would, I’m sure you could 
Jest let a feller know ; 
Ef it strikes you as it likes you, 
Answer yes or no.” 
The judges, however, followed, if (two being “ varmers”) they 
did not thoroughly sympathise with, the obvious feeling of the 
crowded room. The patriotic songs, I noticed, had quite 
changed their character. They never were of the vulgar Jingo 
kind in Wessex, but there used to be much of the old Dibdin 
and tow-row-row ring about them. “The Poor Little Soldier- 
Boy” may be taken as a specimen of the new style. His 
father dies of wounds; he ’lists; comes home; is discharged; 
wanders starving, till, opposite a fine gate, he sinks down, 
asking the unknown inmates how they will like to find him 
“dead at their door in the morn.” At this crisis a lady appears, 
who takes him in and provides for him for life. The only 
lines I carried away were from a song even more pacific in 
tone than “The Poor Little Soldier-Boy.” They ran :— 
“Ef I wur King o’ France, 
Or, better, Pope o’ Rome, 
I'd hev no fightin’ men abroad, 
Nor weepin’ maids at home.” 
But there was an approach to “ waving the flag” amongst the 
women, one of whom, a strapping damsel, sang :— 
“ We've got the strength of will, 
And old England’s England still, 
And every other nation knows it—‘ rather 
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word “rather ” ended every verse of a somewhat vulgar 
She did not get the prize, nor did the matron whom I 
the winner, who sang without a hitch a monotonous 
fixed 02 a8 : fs - 
4, I began to think, never-ending ballad on the rivalries of 
. oung Samuel ” and one “ Barne-wéll for the graces of an 
gndecided young woman. The attention with which this some- 
hat dreary narrative was listened to deceived me, for the prize 
went, without public protest, to a young woman of whose song 
[could not catch a line, though 1 could just. gather that it was 
febly sentimental. My impression is that it was her bright 
eyes, and pretty face and figure, that carried it with the 
indges, rather than her singing. If I am right, it will neither 
a8 first nor last time that the prizes in this world fall to 
des beauw your. ; 
The school faces the upper end of the village green, and 
] left it so crowded that it was a wonder how the dancers 
could get along at all with their polkas and handkerchief 
dances (the latter a kind of country-dance), which were the 
only ones in vogue. When I got out, I saw lighted booths 
at the other end of the green, and went down to inspect. It 
was a melancholy sight. There was the publican’s dancing- 
hooth without a soul in it. One swing only was occupied in 
the neighbouring acrobatic apparatus, and the round-about 
was motionless. The gipsies were there, ready and eager to 
tell fortunes, and with a well-lighted alley for throwing at 
eocoa-nuts with bowls rather larger than cricket-balls,— 
the most modern and popular substitute, I am told, for 
skittles. There they were, but not a customer in sight, 
the only human being but myself being the solitary 
county policeman, who patrolied the green with most 
conscientious regularity, only slackening his pace for a 
moment or two as he passed under the bright open windows 
of the schoolroom, from which the merry dance-music came 
streaming out into the moonlight. I could almost find it in 
my heart to pity the publican and gipsies, so overwhelming 
did their defeat seem, for not a glass of beer had been allowed 
all day in the Vicar’s fields, where the cricket-match had been 
played and all the races run, on milk, tea, or aerated waters. 
The whole stock of these last beverages, supplied from the 
“ Hope Coffee Room ”—which has faced the public-house on 
the village green now for about three years—was drunk out 
before the dancing ended and the school closed on “veast” night, 
to the exceeding joy of the Vicar’s niece and her lieutenants, 
two bright Cornish damsels, handy, devoted, and ardent 
teetotalers. These three have been fighting the publicans 
since 1886, when they started the “ Hope Coffee Room,” sup- 
plied with bread, butter, and cakes from the vicarage, and 
aerated drinks and light literature, all, I take it, at something 
‘under cost-price, though this the three ardent damsels will 
by no means admit. The Vicar, who is no teetotaler 
himself, shrugs his shoulders laughingly, plays his fiddle, 
pays the bills, and lets them have their own way, 
with an occasional protest that some night he shall 
have his barn and ricks burnt. There is, however, no real 
danger of this, as he has lived with and for his poor for more 
than thirty years with scarcely one Sunday’s break, and gipsy or 
publican would get short shrift who damaged him oranything 
that is his. I found him quite ready to admit the great im- 
provement which is apparent in the “ veast,” as in many other 
phases of rustic life, though he cannot get over, or look with 
anything but dislike and distrust at, the cramming and 
examining system, which, as he mourns, embitters the only 
time in the lives of his poor children which used to be really 
happy, when they could play about on the village green and 
in the lanes regardless of Inspector and Government grant. 
Nor am I sure that he does not look with regret at the disap- 
pearance of cudgel-playing and wrestling out of the programme 
of the yearly “ Veast-Sports.” Cricket, fine game as it is, 
does not bring out quite the same qualities. No doubt there 
were now and then bad hurts in those sports, and fights 
afterwards; but these came from beer, and might happen just 
as easily over cricket. So he muses, and I rather sympathise. 
As has been well sung by the ’ould gamester,— 
“Who’s vor a bout 0’ vrendly plaay, 
As never should to anger move, 
Sech spworts be only meant for thaay 
As likes their mazzards broke for love.” 
But I should be sorry to believe that there are fewer 
youngsters to-day in the West Country who “likes their 
mazzards broke for love” than there used to be half-a-century 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW THEORY OF INSPIRATION. 


[To tHe EpIToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—The meeting of the Church Congress in Manchester 
has been remarkable for the boldness with which burning 
questions have been faced. May I iterate, at somewhat 
greater length, in your columns the views which lack of time 
enabled me to refer to only casually in a discussion on 
Tuesday (September 25th) which it was conceded had much 
more than an ephemeral interest ? 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Church has made great 
progress in recent years. Its administrative machinery has 
been greatly strengthened and reformed, and its popularity 
greatly extended. In the fields of exegesis and of anti- 
quarian and linguistic criticism, it has maintained its repu- 
tation as the most learned of Christian bodies; while at no 
time has its clergy presented a higher standard of devotion 
and self-sacrifice. This is true, and yet the fact remains, 
whether we choose to face it or not, that the attitude of men 
of science and men of letters towards its dogmatic teaching 
has not grown more but less sympathetic, and probably never 
in our history have these classes been more apathetic and cold 
and Gallio-like than at present. 

This is reflected in the universal complaint that the number 
of grown men who attend church (or chapel either) has been 
steadily decreasing, while those who go regularly in many 
instances obey convention or habit rather than any more 
serious impulse. What I state is so generally conceded 
whenever the question arises for discussion, that I presume it 
is beyond question. If so, it is assuredly a matter of supreme 
importance which cannot much longer escape serious notice, 
It is no use discussing methods of attracting the artisans to 
church, or of making the Church more popular with the poor, 
if meanwhile we evade the more difficult and obstinate ques- 
tion of how to reconcile the Church to those who are the best 
educated and the pioneers of science and literature. It 
matters not much if women and children and emotional 
people continue to attend church, if the great mass of grown 
men stay away. 

This is said in many quarters, not only among professed 
men of science and letters, but among those who have the 
responsibility of teaching the Church’s lessons, and whose 
freedom of public criticism is naturally trammelled. My 
purpose in writing is not to make this general statement, 
which is too trite to occupy your space, but to draw attention 
to what I believe to be the most important and the most easily 
remedied of the causes of this state of things,—a cause to 
which small reference has been made hitherto, and which has, 
therefore, perhaps some elements of freshness. 

If we try and gauge the views of most of the men we meet, 
we shall find that there is no lack of loyalty to the morality 
which is taught from the pulpit, nor (now that the uncom- 
promising Calvinism which prevailed in some quarters is 
extinct) is there any real quarrel with the great dogmas of 
Christianity and their lessons; but there is a very general 
revolt against the iteration of views which criticism and science 
have made quite untenable. There is a very deep-founded 
distrust of certain documents which are in too many cases 
accepted as inspired in every word and every phrase, and with 
which the facts of astronomy, of geology, and biology are 
absolutely inconsistent. The cosmogony of Genesis is still 
taught in hundreds of churches as if it had a much higher 
sanction than other primitive efforts of the human mind to 
discover the origin of things, and as if its complete and literal 
acceptance were absolutely necessary to constitute a good 
Christian. The Books of Kings and Chronicles, of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which are the counterparts of similar books pre- 
served at Babylon and Nineveh, and are the records of Jewish 
scribes honestly recording the story of their race, are, in spite of 
internal contradictions, treated as the actual handiwork of the 
Divine author of the universe. The Song of Solomon, a secular 
erotic poem, the Book of Proverbs, a collection of wise sayings, 
in both cases matched in form and authority in more than one 
Eastern literature, are referred to as unerring guides to our 
conscience and our faith. 

This teaching, which is in the teeth of every kind of con- 
verging evidence, is persisted in. Meanwhile, is it strange 
that men of integrity and of a strong sense of duty revolt 
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they disbelieve in their hearts? Hence, in my view, a great 
deal of the listless and callous indifference which we meet 
with. How, then, is this to be met? In some cases, it is met 
by denouncing science and literature as essentially at issue 
with divine truth, and their cultivation as inconsistent with 
a healthy conscience, and this, too, by men who continually 
appeal to the Reformation, because it introduced the right of 
private judgment into these questions. In other cases, a form 
of casuistical reasoning is used to reconcile the plain state- 
ments in the Bible with the plain facts of science, which would 
be denounced as immoral in a manual of morality by some 
Dominican doctor. Both these methods have been tried and 
found wanting. They, in fact, only invite contempt. It seems 
to me, Sir, there is a better, a simpler, and an older answer. 

How is it that the most dogmatic of Churches, the Roman 
Catholic, seems to allow to its members the widest and freest 
latitude in the discussion of these questions, and that perhaps 
the boldest writing upon these issues which comes from pro- 
fessed theologians, comes from men of that school? Does not 
this point to some way out of our difficulty which ought not to 
startle good people, however dogmatic they may be? The 
lesson it seems to point, and it is one which I would press 
home, is the necessity for a reconsideration of the theory of 
inspiration which we owe to the Reformation. The great fact 
of the Reformation, when viewed as a religious and not as a 
political revolution, was the introduction of an entirely new 
rule of faith. Before the Reformation, “the Church” was the 
depository and interpreter of truth. After the Reformation 
it was the Bible, and not the Church, which occupied this 
position,—the Bible not in its original tongue, but after 
passing through the tremendous ordeal of translation into 
the vernacular; the Bible not as interpreted by scholars and 
trained theologians, but as interpreted by any simple man who 
can read. 

The change was stupendous in its effects, as every historian 
of religious thought has shown. One effect—and that per- 
haps the most important—has been very largely overlooked, 
however,—namely, that with the new criterion of truth a new 
theory of inspiration was introduced ; a theory of inspiration 
to which I would attribute the greater portion of the difficulties 
which occupied the earlier portion of this letter. 

The new theory of inspiration treated the whole Bible as of 
precisely the same authority, as all of divine origin, and all to 
be appealed to with the same confidence, notwithstanding 
numerous and recognised and serious errors of translation and 
variations in the manuscripts. Every chapter, every phrase, 
was thus stamped with an authority not to be questioned. 
The tremendous issues which face all thoughtful people were 
made dependent upon the maintenance at all hazards of every 
tittle of the Bible, and the moral standards of the world were 
shaped in accordance with examples and instances recorded by 
Jewish scribes, and so difficult to reconcile with man’s trained 
sense of right and justice, that every child’s conscience needed 
a metaphysical buttress for its support. 

This theory of inspiration may or may not be right. What 
I contend for is, that it is very largely responsible for our 
difficulties, and that it isa new and not anold theory. Before 
the Reformation, the truth or falsity of a dogmatic statement 
was made dependent upon what the Church had definitely 
laid down; and the notion of verbal inspiration of the Bible 
would, I take it, have been scouted by any theologian who 
knew how the text of the Vulgate was composed by Jerome, 
and what a long and tedious process it was by which the 
Canon of the New Testament was finally settled. 


This is not all. The Bible is a library of books, and not a 
book merely ; or rather it is two libraries,—one of them the 
product and rule of faith of Judaism, and the other the 
corresponding product and rule of faith of Christianity. The 
latter library was selected and had its Canon fixed by a series 
of Councils, and after a long and diligent examination of the 
question by the best, the most learned, and most responsible 
teachers of Christianity. Its books were selected as contain- 
ing Christian dogmas and Christian teaching, and entirely on 
the ground that they contained (one and all) portions of 
inspired truth. The other library, which was collected very 
largely by the great Synagogue after the Captivity, was based 
on another process of selection altogether. It was made to 
comprise not merely professedly religious books to be used in 
the public services—such as the “ Book of the Law” and the 
works of the Prophets, of the Psalmists, &¢.—but all the 





historical and documentary evidences of the history of 
chosen race which had escaped the tooth of time 
chronicles, their romances, their secular poetry ; all the 
diplomata, in fact. To them and to us, documents of = 
highest value, as enabling us to trace the pedigree the 
romantic history of a most interesting race, but havin = 
authority of secular literature only. This was apparent ge 
view of the Jews themselves. It was apparently, ona 
iew of the medieval Church, which put ax 
view of the medieva urch, which puts the Books of 4, 
Maccabees, of Tobit, &c., into its Canon, and treated them , 
of equal value with the books of which they are a continuation 
—namely, those of Ezra and Nehemiah. ? 

Is it not laying a most unnecessary burden upon Christian 
men to insist not only that they must believe what the 
Christian Church deemed alone necessary for fifteen Centuries 
but what was never insisted upon by the Jews themselyeg 
and thus to tie down and hamper the moral teaching of the 
clergy and the conscience of their audience, to statements 
whose divine authority and inspiration were a discovery of the 
sixteenth century, and the result not of new evidence, but of 
the necessity of finding a new basis for a new criterion of 
truth outside the tradition of the Church ? 

If this view be just, it seems to me that by reverting to old 
methods of viewing inspiration, such as the Jews and the 
Greek Churches still favour, and which the Latin Church also 
favoured before the Tridentine decrees, we shall escape from 
what is a real and growing difficulty. It may not be easy for 
those to do this who view either Trent or Geneva as the ultimate 
sources of religious light; but it ought not to be difficult for 
others who, while thankful for the great cleansing out which 
took place in the sixteenth century, have never permitted the 
theory to prevail that there was nothing to learn from the pre- 
Reformation Church, or that the continuity of its best wisdom 
was ever broken. To this large and growing section of the 
Christian Church, it would be a great relief if our teachers 
ceased to make the bright and everlasting wisdom which is en. 
shrined in the Bible, dependent upon the maintenance of every 
statement which honest but fallible and secular writers wrote 
down many centuries before Christ. This mode of approaching 
the problem may not be altogether unfruitful, nor altogether 
remote from the thoughts of some at least of your readers 
who may have been startled by the discussion which occupied 
us at Manchester last Tuesday week.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bentcliffe, Eccles, October 9th. Henry H. Howorru. 

[Surely our correspondent is quite mistaken in attributing 
to St. Jerome the manifold errors of the Vulgate. We have 
always understood that though some of St. Jerome’s versions 
have been adopted in the Vulgate, that omnium gatherum of 
various texts is far inferior to any Latin text that can justly 
be attributed to St. Jerome.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. FORSTER ON MARTIAL LAW. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

S1r,—In Mr. Wemyss Reid’s excellent and most interesting 
Life of Mr. Forster, there is an important extract from a 
letter (Vol. L., p. 388) giving Forster’s views on the subject of 
martial law in relation to the case of Governor Eyre, andin 
opposition to something which I wrote at the time:— 

“Again, he (Goldwin Smith) says that the most violent 
theories on martial law say that its jurisdiction is limited by 
necessity. On the contrary, every lawyer I have seen tells me 
that it is limited, not by the actual necessity, but, to use Erdwell’s 
words, quoted from his law adviser in his despatch, ‘ by the 
belief of the Governor, reasonably entertained, that they were 
necessary.’ Here lies the whole pinch of the matter. I think 
that Eyre, using his reason as best as he could, did entertain 
the belief that the acts he committed and sanctioned were neces 
sary. Undoubtedly these acts were not necessary, and to our 
judgment were unreasonable, or rather the reasons which weighed 
with Eyre and almost all the other whites in the island are, to ou 
minds, altogether insufficient. But surely it is not fair to puta 
man in the position of Governor not by law, but by his belief in 
necessity, and then to prosecute him because he acted according 
to such belief? It appears to me that when once we admit that 
Eyre was justified in declaring martial law, which means M 
abolishing law, we take his acts out of the province of law, and 
therefore of prosecution, unless we can show them to have beet 
reckless or malicious. We can recall him as unfit ; we can censure 
him as a fool; but we have no right to punish him as a criminal; 
for his reply would be: ‘You say I did right in putting my dis 
cretion in place of law; you allow that these acts against which 
you complain were acts of discretion; you say that these acts 
were in themselves bad. Well, then, you have a right to recall and 
censure me, as unfit for my place, and as governing badly ; bub 
you have no right to punish me as a criminal for doing, after all, 
what I thought to be my duty.’ ” 
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[do not presume to argue a point of law against the lawyers ; 
bat I venture to think that when it is a question of launching 
hery, torture, and havoe on a defenceless peasantry, of 
oe to death 439 men and women, barbarously flogging not 
f than six hundred of both sexes, and burning a thousand 


houses 2 Governor’s “belief” as to the necessity ought to corre- 


spond very closely with the “actual necessity,” or he ought to 


answer for it. However, the acts for which it was proposed to 
call Governor Eyre to account were not those done during or 
for some days after the suppression of the disturbances, or so 
long as the Governor's subordinates may be thought to have 
Jost their self-possession ; but those done after ihe complete 
restoration of tranquillity, and when Governor Eyre himself 
had declared that the rising had been crushed, and that conse- 
quently no reasonable necessity for execution under martial law 
could any longer exist. On Friday, October 20th, 1865, two 
Spanish men-of-war arrived, and Mr. Eyre declined their aid, 
on the ground that “ long before their arrival he had got under 
the rebellion.” On the 20th he wrote to Mr. Cardwell, ‘“‘ We are 
not only in complete military occupation of, but have traversed 
with troops all disturbed districts;” and again, on the same 
day, “ In the lately disturbed districts the rebellion is crushed.” 
Again, he wrote, on October 20th, “ I left Morant Bay satisfied 
that the rebellion was got under.” He afterwards added :— 
«Further reports from the disturbed districts have confirmed 
the impression T entertained on October 20th that the re- 
bellion is crushed, and all the principal persons concerned in 
the outrages have, so far as we are aware, been either killed or 
captured.” Yet, besides a hundred and three persons already 
put to death, beginning with that day (October 20th), the 
executions went on, Sundays excepted, for twenty-five days, 
during full three weeks of which they averaged eighteen a 
day. Again, on October 25th Governor Eyre wrote :—‘ The 
rebellion has been quite got under, and nearly the whole of 
the chief guilty parties punished ...... I have now no 
apprehension of any further outbreak taking place.” Three 
days later, he wrote, ‘‘ The time for an amnesty has arrived ;” 
to which General O’Connor replied, ‘The sooner it is pro- 
claimed, the better.” On October 30th it was issued. It 
certified that “the wicked rebellion had been subdued, that 
the chief instigators thereof and actors therein had been 
visited with the punishment due to their heinous offences, and 
that the inhabitants of the districts lately in rebellion had 
signified their willingness to return to their allegiance.” 
Nevertheless, such large classes were excepted (even “ those 
with stolen property in their possession”), that, on and 
after the day on which the amnesty was proclaimed, 
112 men and women were executed. The floggings and 
burning of houses went on at the same time. Would 
Mr. Forster have maintained that there could be a reasonable 
belief in the Governor’s mind of the necessity of hanging 
and flogging women and burning houses after the complete 
suppression of the rebellion and the proclamation of amnesty ? 
Mr. Eyre’s own phrase was not “terrible necessity,” but 
“terrible retribution.” It was, in fact, a hideous outpouring 
of race-hatred, panic, and vengeance, which the Governor: 
instead of restraining, personally stimulated and headed, 
Lieutenant Brand reports: ‘“ His Excellency and suite re- 
turned on board, after hanging a rebel to a tree near the pier.” 
This man, Edward Fleming, having been carelessly hanged— 
like many others—got his feet upon the ground, and after 
being twice shot by Lieutenant Brand, was at last put out of 
his agony by a marine. 
That “declaring martial law” means “abolishing law,” so 
that when martial law has been declared judicial murder 
cannot be committed, is surely a startling and dangerous 
doctrine. Martial law, I would venture to submit, is 
still law of a certain kind, though its tribunals are un- 
professional, its proceedings summary, and its evidence 
not strictly legal. Governor Eyre and William Gordon 
Were political and personal enemies, and the Governor 
had incurred something like a rebuke from the Colonial 
Office for the violence which he showed in the quarrel. 
Governor Eyre himself arrested Gordon in a district where 
martial law had not been proclaimed, carried him into the 
district where it prevailed, and handed him over to a court- 
martial, the composition of which was changed, on what 
seemed a very hollow pretence, in a manner unfavourable to 
the prisoner. By that court-martial Gordon was convicted 
and sentenced to death on evidence which the Royal Com- 


mission of Inquiry subsequently pronounced “ wholly insuffi- 
cient to establish the charge upon which the prisoner took his 
trial.” The proceedings were specially submitted by the Major- 
General, who evidently felt hesitation, to Governor Eyre, who 
returned them with a letter, saying that he fully concurred 
in the sentence and in the policy of carrying it into effect. 
I venture to maintain that this was a cause against which 
the gates of public justice ought not to have been closed, and 
that when they were closed by the political sympathy of the 
upper classes in England with Governor Eyre, a stain was 
brought on the honour of the country. I shall always feel 
that those who tried to avert that stain did their duty to 
England. 

We did not, as the biographer seems to think, demand ven- 
geance upon Governor Eyre. What we demanded was the 
establishment of the principle that all British subjects, white 
or black, powerful or weak, were under the protection of 
British law, and that he who took their lives, tortured them, 
or destroyed their property without clear necessity, would 
have to answer for it to British justice —I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto, September 24th. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
SMALL FARMS AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SprcTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Lord Salisbury once said that amongst the things 
necessary to the successful cultivation of the soil in these 
times are “more brains,” and from Mr. R. H. Mason’s remarks 
in his letter which appeared in the Spectator of October 6th, it 
has occurred to me that the cause of the non-success of the 
labourer to whom he refers was really through the lack of 
“brains.” The Small Farm and Labourers Land Company 
has over fifty tenants upon its estates in Berkshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, where a good deal of brain-power is exercised ; 
and my experience, from recent visits to their holdings, is 
that they are becoming increasingly successful. 

Nearly all of them had excellent crops this year, which they 
have since gathered in; and, moreover, they expect to realise 
more profit than they did last, owing to better prices pre- 
vailing. With reference to small farms being successful, as a 
matter of course this greatly depends upon the intelligence 
and qualifications of the individual, as well as the nature and 
situation of the soil, and also the rent or purchase-money. It 
is, however, satisfactory to be able to state that several small 
farmers pure and simple on the estates of this Company are 
paying their way, and these careful and industrious men may 
ultimately acquire the freehold of their land. The directors 
of this Company, of which Lord Wantage is chairman, are so 
satisfied from the experience gained as to the success of small 
farming properly carried out, that they have recently purchased 
Foxham Farm, near Chippenham,from Lord Lansdowne for 
the sum of £4,500; and no doubt, as soon as possession of this 
property is obtained, it will be easily let or sold, inasmuch as 
applications have been received for land already in excess of the 
acreage.—I am, Sir, &c., SaMveL Insut1, Secretary. 

70 Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., October 9th. 

P.S.—We have a number of labourers as tenants, and as the 
bulk of them show no disposition whatever to give up their 
holdings this Michaelmas. it may be fairly assumed that they 
are successful. 

INSTINCT OR REASON? 
[To tux Epriror or THE “ SpecTator.’’| 
S1z,—The following, received from a correspondent writing 
from Dieppe, is interesting in its way, and bears upon the 
subject of your recent article, “ Animal Character.” 
“FF, A. T.” writes, under date October, 1888 :— 


“T saw a very curious thing the other day. We were walking 
in the country past a lot of large orchards, and we noticed that the 
cows that were feeding in them had their heads fastened down by 
a kind of bearing-rein, so that they could graze but could not raise 
their heads to eat the trees. While we were looking, we noticed 
a cow go up to an apple-tree and wedge-in the stem between her 
horns and neck, and deliberately shake the tree and bring down a 
shower of apples; she and the others ate them up, and then she 
went to another tree and shook that,andsoon. It was the funniest 
thing I ever saw: she always chose young trees that would shake 
easily. I pointed it out to a Frenchwoman standing near, and she 
said she had often watched them, and thought how clever the cow 
was. It was always the same cow that did it, and she did it as 
systematically as a schoolboy, never attempting to shake an old, 
stiff tree.” 

There seems to be more reason in French cows than in ours. 





A scientific gentleman wrote to a paper the other day to say 
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that blackbirds did not eat fruit because they liked it, but The night is a night of June, 
because they were thirsty, and recommended we should place When the summer flowers are bor mn, 
pans of water on the gravel walks and so save our garden fruit. And, above, a sickle moon 
A cottager in Montgomeryshire being told of this interesting Hangs over the coming corn. 


fact, replied in the dialect of that part of the country,—‘“ Dern 
the bruts; they cross the bruck to come to my geérding.” It 
would thus appear that the character of animals varies with 


No sigh of the past is there, 
And the silence spellful feels : 


Wh t on the dre i 
the country, and that of blackbirds with the county.—I am, ene perp lbaaid 


Sir, &c., T. W. T. 
VEGETARIAN DRUNKARDS. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpEecTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—I fail to make out what particular class of Indian 
vegetarians you mean. when you say, in the Spectator of 
October 6th :—‘ The drunkards of India, and they are as bad 
drunkards as any drunkards in the world, are absolute vege- 
tarians.” I am an Indian, and have travelled much in my 
own country; I know the ways and habits of my own people; 
and I must at once tell you, and through your journal tell 
your readers, that I know of no class of vegetarians in India 
who come within the category of drunkards. The widows of the 
high castes in Bengal, the Brahmins of Northern and Southern 
India, the Vaishnava sects of Upper India and Guzrat, and the 
Jainas all over the country,—these pretty nearly exhaust the list 
of vegetarian classes in India. As faras I know, these are also 
total abstainers. It may be you know, or your informant knows, 
of individuals who are vegetarians and at the same time 
drunkards. It may be; but during my extensive travels in my 
country Ido not remember having come across a single case 
of vegetarianism and drunkenness living together. On the 
contrary, the prevailing popular opinion seems to be that 
drunkenness and meat-eating go together.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, October 11th. S. N. Sastri. 
[We cannot even imagine what the Shastree means. Does 
he intend to assert that the drunkards of Bengal Proper are 
all of the outcast castes which eat meat ? They, if Hindoos, 
eat fish ; but whether vegetarians in theory or not—and we 
never heard it disputed before—they are certainly not eaters 
of flesh. The writer has had drunkards in his own service 
who lived exclusively on fish, rice, 
Spectator. } 














POETRY. 
ge 
HYMN FROM THE PROLOGUE TO “FAUST.” 

Sonorous speeds the Sun through heaven, 

*Mid music of his sister-spheres, 
And foliowing still the mandate given, 

With march of thunder leads the years. 
The angeis watch his course victorious, 

Drink of his strength, but fathom naught ;— 
Still as at first the world is glorious, 

Still as at first it baffles thought. 


Swift and more swift than thought can measure, 
Circles the earth in splendour dight, 
Varying day’s Elysian pleasuve 
With shades of deep and awful night. 
The billowing ocean, ne’er desisting, 
Dashes with foam its rocky base, 
And rock and ocean, unresisting, 
On with the whirling planets race. 


And tempests met in rival passion 
O’er land and sea pursue their course, 
And wondrous in their working fashion 
A potent chain of mystic force. 
Down with the lightning desolation 
Flames, and the thunderbolt succeeds ; 
But heaven’s serene illumination 
Thy servants, Lord, in rev’rence leads. 


The angels watch thy works victorious, 

Drink of their strength, but fathom naught ;— 
Still as at first the world is glorious, 

Still as at first it baffles thought. D. 





OLD-MAID’S MUSIC. 
ALL down the long, narrow street 
The windows were wide all day ; 
The musks and the pinks smell sweet 


The Old-Maid’s music steals. 


It seems like a story told 

That must fill the eyes with tears,— 
So sweet, so wistful, so old, 

That ditty of fifty years! 


Even as I listen and hear, 
Those years roll back between, 
And the long ago draws near, 
Till I look on what has been. 


And a sound of footsteps rings, 
And the shadows move below,— 

While she lifts her voice and sings 
That ~— of long - 


And I see ‘oe on pace 
Together, with lingering feet; 

And now ’tis a girl’s white face 
That looks down the empty street. 


And I see her lean and gaze, 
And the crowd is black below,— 
But the Old-Maid sits and plays 
That ditty of long ago! 


*Tis light in the narrow street, 
To-day is the longest day ; 
The musks and the pinks smell sweet 
In the boxes over the way. 
GEORGE Ho.mes. 
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LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE.* 

THE Life of Stratford Canning, based on piles of authentic 
materials, and well composed in nervous English by Mr 
Stanley Lane-Poole, will be welcome to all who cherish the 
memories of great men and desire to know their title-deeds to 
esteem and fame. It is a monument to one who belonged to 
the class of great State servants whose first and last thought 
is devotion to their country, and it furnishes a lofty example 
which may be useful at a time when a spirit like that which 
animated him is so much needed for the guidance of public 
affairs. The rising generation should, and the risen gener:- 
tion may, profit by the record of solid services which havea 
large place in history, and draw strength from the contempla- 
tion of a character the finer qualities of which should be 
displayed in all circumstances and all time. No wise man 
looks for— 


“ The perfect monster whom the world ne’er saw,” 


and Stratford Canning was not he; but his faults and defects 
only make him more human, and even with them he did some 
good and little evil. 

In many respects he is unique; and although in the very 
centre of men and things through a long stretch of his life 
(1786-1880), he was alone as much as a man of such wide 
sympathies and glowing enthusiasm could ever be. Far more 
than most, he was made great against his will. With an early 
and distinct bias towards business, and a desire to take part 
in public life at home, he eagerly quitted Cambridge, still 
an undergraduate, at the invitation of his famous cousin 
George, in order to become a précis-writer in the Foreign 
Office, because he thought it a stepping-stone to the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet. He wished to complete his terms: 
and take his degree, but his cousin pushed him headlong into 
diplomacy, and from that career, except for a few years, he 
could never again escape. The reason seemed to be that 
Geor ge Canning saw that he would not succeed in Parliament, 


Hs The Life . “ed Right Menswvehle Stratford Comin, Viscount Sti catford de 





In the boxes over the way. 


Redcliffe, K.G., G.C.B., &c. From his Memoirs and Private and Official Papers. 
By Stanley a Poole. With Three Portraits. 2 vols, London: Longmans 
and Co, 
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dthat his gifts were such as would carry him far in diplomacy. 
‘ was not a born orator ; he was very sensitive ; he was also, 
: obedient to a superior, yet masterful, and perhaps 


h 
pain detected the disadvantages under which he would 
ae in a home political career. At any rate, George 


turned him aside from his grand ambition, and events 
gxed him in the line of employment from which he wrung 
auch renown. After a preliminary essay in Denmark, he was 
gent as Secretary to Mr. Robert Adair s mission to Constanti- 
nople in 1808. That was his initial step in a splendid career. 
So high was the estimate formed of his character and capa- 
bilities by Adair and the Foreign Secretary. that when the 
former quitted the Turkish capital, Stratford Canning found 
himself a Minister Plenipotentiary at the age of twenty-four, 
at a moment in European history when Napoleon was the 
master of the Continent, and Wellington had just entered 
on his struggle with the French in the Peninsula. Mr. 
Adair had remarked his ‘proud and independent spirit,” 
and he could not bear to check even its faults, he said, 
“for its faults are part of its virtues, all and the whole 
of which we shall want in the adverse hour that awaits 
us” It was a true judgment, and the young man did not 
fail to fulfil it when the time came. There alone, and for 
two years, he strove with the French and the Turks; and there 
it was, as his biographer correctly surmises, that he acquired 
that “exceeding masterfulness ” which was one of the faults 
Adair would not check. “ Of all schools for his nature,” says 
Mr. Lane-Poole, “ Constantinople was certainly the very worst. 
There he was compelled to deal in menace and high-handed 
authority, and the necessity created a habit ;” but there, also, 
he laid the bases of that immense power which he wielded 
go ruthlessly in after-years. Without his high spirit, his 
suspicion, and shrewdness, he never could have held up 
against the French and the Porte, nor could he have per- 
formed the signal service of negotiating the famous Treaty 
of Bucharest, which, in the nick of time, released the Russian 
Army in the Principalities, and enabled it to cut in upon the 
line of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. The Duke of 
Wellington has called it “the most important service that it 
ever fell to the lot of any individual to perform ;” but he 
ascribed it to his brother the Marquess, who had no hand in it 
whatever, and, in fact, left Canning without instructions for 
two years. This great exploit he performed alone, on his own 
responsibility; and although he succeeded, he still had a 
powerfui reserve in the shape of a conditional subsidy of large 
amount. It is in the study of this solemn and earnest youth, 
when pitted against such odds, during his first sojourn at 
Constantinople, that the key to his character and successes 
may be found. Lady Hester Stanhope, angry at his inter- 
ference between her and the French Minister, called him a 
“political and religious Methodist,” and the phrase, in some 
sort, was not wholly inaccurate, if she meant by Methodist a 
man who took life as a serious business and had an exalted 
idea of his duties. 

Beginning in the East, whither he was destined to return, 
and where his chief work was done, he had a wide experience 
of men and countries; for he laboured in the settlement of 
Switzerland, was summoned to Vienna during the Congress 
period, was for three years Minister at Washington, and 
shortly after his return home was sent on a mission to St. 
Petersburg, the Greek Question having become a burning 
one. He had to find out how the land lay in the Russian 
capital, and his biographer holds that Canning’s discus- 
sions with Nesselrode and the Czar Alexander “laid the 
foundation-stone of the edifice of Greek freedom which 
he afterwards helped to rear.” In fact, they prepared the 
way for the famous Protocol negotiated by Wellington in 
1826, when Canning was once more in Constantinople to try 
what English mediation could effect for Hellas. It failed. 
In after-years, writing his Memoirs, Lord Stratford felt that 
success was ‘a simple impossibility.” Then came the col- 
lective intervention, not rendered easier by Navarino, and 
ending for the time, so far as negotiation was concerned, in 
the retirement of the three Embassies from Stamboul. It was 
during this mission that Mahmud slew the Janissaries. In 
his Memoirs, Lord Stratford says that “it could hardly be 
said that their punishment as a body was untimely or 
undeserved,” and he points to the Pretorians, the Streltzi, 
and the Janissaries as examples of “the monstrous and un- 
natural assumption of despotic authority by a soldiery the 





very principle of whose existence is subordination to authority. ” 
Then he goes on to say, and the words mark the man :— 
“ These reflections, I confess, did not occur to me at the time. 
I was shocked by the amount of bloodshed and suffering. 
Political considerations swayed me less powerfully than the 
sympathies of humanity.” Whatever his domineering charac- 
ter, on that side of his nature, and at all times, he was ever 
accessible. The Greek Question was not settled for several 
years; but then, Canning had a large share in the work, and 
the satisfaction of seeing some of his ideas realised when 
Palmerston had replaced Aberdeen. It is an instructive and 
interesting story as told in these volumes. 

An interval of home-life succeeded. Lord Palmerston in 
1832 named Canning Ambassador to St. Petersburg, and it 
was then that the Czar, without assigning any reason, refused 
to receive him. The insult, the “outrageous piece of arro- 
gance,” as Palmerston called it, left a sting behind; but 
although Canning, when he went again to Stamboul in 1842, 
crossed the path of Nicholas, it does not appear that he 
allowed his private feelings, justifiable as they were, to in- 
fluence his public conduct. If he forgave, which is doubtful, 
he did not forget, for we found him alluding scornfully to the 
Czar’s professions of moderation “in his Sunday character as 
a gentleman and a man of honour.” Nothing but the ful? 
narrative of Canning’s sayings and doings from 1842 to 1858 
can give a fair idea of the extraordinary edifice of power 
which he built up in Constantinople, and the use which he 
made of it. He became literally a ruler, or the ruler, of 
Turkey, beside the Sultan and the Porte, and set himself the 
colossal and impossible task of saving, by reforming, the 
Ottoman Empire, and paving the way for that ring-fence of 
independent States between Russia and Turkey which to some 
extent has been erected in our day. The fight with the Turks 
was more arduous than that with the Russians ; but he waged 
it with a vigour and relentlessness which none can comprehend 
without reading the amazing story in detail. He fascinated 
the young Sultan, Abdul Medjid, and terrorised the Porte ; 
and although he left behind a mass of abuses, nevertheless: 
he did gain much, broke down many barriers, secured some 
rights, and may be said to have succeeded in his task as 
far as it was possible to achieve the impossible. What 
he did attain was attained by sheer hard work and imperious- 
ness. Never before, or since, has a Christian exercised such a 
sway or held such a place as he did in the Moslem Empire, 
and his iron rule, as it is described in these volumes, leaves a 
powerful impression of his strength, resolution, sagacity, and 
lofty conception of his duties. He had a violent temper, and 
was not always wisely angry; but he bore no malice, and his 
servants, who suffered from these outbreaks, did not quit his 
service. How he treated the Porte an anecdote will indicate.. 
Colonel, afterwards Sir Lintorn, Simmons, ordered on boundary 
business, was delayed by the laziness of his Turkish colleague. 
He complained to the Ambassador, who instantly rushed on 
foot to the Porte :— 

“The Grand Vizier received his visitors with politeness, and 
offered the customary pipes and coffee. ‘I have not come here to 
smoke pipes, but to do business,’ said the Elchi; ‘and I think it 
would be well if the Sultan’s servants smoked less and worked 
more. Why is not the Turkish Commissioner ready?’ In a few 
minutes the matter was settled, and by the following morning the 
dilatory official was on his way to the scene of negotiation.” 

When Kossuth and his comrades fled to Turkey, Canning, on 
his own responsibility, exhorted the Porte to resist the demand 
for their surrender; and they did, in fear and trembling. “ The 
dishonour [of yielding] would have been ours,” he wrote Lord. 
Palmerston, “for every one knows that even Reshid himself, 
with all his spirit and humanity, would not withstand the 
torrent without us.” It is a measure of his self-reliance. 
The story of the origin of the Crimean War is well if 
somewhat lengthily told; but full details were required to- 
show the part played by the Ambassador, who did what he 
could to secure peace, and did not use his influence to bring 
on war. He said he was neither for peace nor war; he was for 
the Question, and the question was to win as much as possible 
for the populations and provinces without enabling Russia to 
gain her exorbitant aims. The subject is too vast for more: 
than bare allusion ; but Lord Stratford’s conduct in the matter 
is fairly stated by his biographer, and in his pages must be 
sought the story of the struggle, which has a strong bearing 
on the present situation of the East. 

One extract, out of many which might be taken, wilt illus- 
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trate the character of the Ambassador in relation to his 
assistants, and with that we must close this notice of these 
fascinating volumes. Mr. Hay, afterwards Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay, was his private secretary, and both, after working 
for thirty hours, thought fit to go to bed. A special courier 
was expected, and the chief intimated that the secretary must 
prepare the papers. Hay, however, was bent on sleep, and 
told his servant that he would shoot any one who called him 
before 6 o’clock p.m. The messenger came, the secretary was 
not called, and the papers were not prepared :— 


« At six he [Mr. Hay] dressed, and very soon a message came 
that his Excellency commanded his presence. He found Sir 
Stratford in no amiable mood. ‘What is the meaning of this, 
Mr. Hay?’ and the Ambassador indignantly recounted the 
messenger’s story [of the threat to shoot]. The attaché explained 
that after thirty hours of unremitting work,‘he could really not 
keep his eyes open. ‘D n your eyes!’ burst from the Elchi’s 
lips before he could control himself. Mr. Hay was not the man to 
be backward at such an invitation. Gracefully combining respect 
with the expletive, he replied, ‘D——n your Excellency’s eyes!’ 
Upon this, Sir Stratford became very grave and stately. ‘I am 
sending off despatches this evening, Mr. Hay,’ he remarked with 
studied politeness, ‘and you shall convey them to England. I shall 
inform the Foreign Secretary that I shall have no further need 
for your services. —‘I shall be ready to start, Sir,’ replied the 
attaché, and left the room. While he was hastily packing up for 
his journey, Lady Canning, who ever acted the part of peace- 
maker, came and besought him to apologise, or at least to go and 
say good-bye to the Ambassador. After much persuading, he 
consented to bid his Excellency farewell. Hardly had he entered 
the room, when Sir Stratford had him by the hand, saying, ‘ My 
dear Hay, this sort of thing will never do: what a very bad 
temper you have!’ The two were firmer friends than ever after 
this, and Sir John Hay now looks back with pride and gratitude 
to the training he received at the hands of the kind, if passionate, 
Ambassador.” 


A HINDOO NOBLE ON DEMOCRACY.* 

Ir is a pleasure to read a pamphlet written in English by a 
Hindoo which expresses Hindoo sentiments, and is not a mere 
reflex of European Radical ideas. Rajah Oday Pertap Singh, of 
Bhinga, is the head of a Rajpoot family which has settled in 
Oude, and acquired a great estate there; and he has felt im- 
pelled to address “the martial races of India, and his Rajpoot 
brothers in particular,” in deprecation of the ideas put forward 
in the so-called Indian “ National” Congress. He writes 
admirable English, not in the least like that of the ordinary 
“educated native,” but real English, like that of Sir Henry 
Maine or Mr. Morley, with the sentences crisp, and the 
thoughts all locked together. He disbelieves utterly in the 
whole scheme of the National Congress, and in any other 
scheme the object of which is to subject India to representa- 
tive government, a method which he thinks utterly unsuited 
to the condition, the wants, and the wishes of the peninsula. 
He maintains, to begin with, that India is not a nation at 
all, but a continent full of nations as separate as those of 
Europe :— 

“ Inall history there is no instance of popular government being 
successfully introduced into a country so vast as India and peopled 
with so many different races and tribes separated by so profound 
religious and social divisions. It is exactly as if it were proposed 
that the Continent of Europe should be persuaded to sink its 
innumerable differences, to get rid of its great dynasties and 
hereditary chiefs, call itself a ‘nation’ and submit to the rule of a 
Parliament sitting at Paris or Berlin. The obvious truth that 
India consists not of one ‘nation’ but of many, has been often 
insisted on, but has been so much misunderstood that it seems 
necessary to show clearly its precise bearing upon the problem. 
It has already been pointed out in the first chapter that all popular 
institutions presuppose at least so much popular unity as this, that 
the ‘national’ objects, or those which all divisions of the com- 
munity have in common, should be conspicuously more highly 
valued and more strongiy pursued than their separate and 
mutually exclusive objects. The absence of this condition means 
the reproduction on an enormous scale of all the difficulties in- 
volved by the inclusion of Irish with English and Scotch repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. It is the essence of 
Parliamentary government that the voice of the majority shall 
be supreme; and where particular sections of the community are 
at once permanently separated from the rest, and permanently in 
a minority, the result is endless discord and difficulty. How would 
the case stand in India? It would be impossible to devise any 
system of representation which would at the same time conform to 
the principle of government by the numerical majority, and give 
reasonable satisfaction to the great permanent minorities.” 








In a sense, it may be alleged that the Hindoos form a 
nation—though in practice it is not so, the Hindoos being 
cloven by deep fissures of race and feeling—and that the 
Mahommedans form a nation; but granting that, what 
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would be the result of representative government ? 


permanent government of the Mahommedan “ nation” 
comprises fifty millions, by the Hindoos, : 
hundred millions, a government to which 
would submit, under extremely favourable circumstances f 
just as many days as it took them to arrange an insurnesiie 
en masse. The Mahommedans know that perfectly wel] 7 
their leaders are almost unanimously opposed to the pies . 
so that at the last Congress the Mahommedans, who cul 
have been one-fourth of the whole, were only 79 to 528 no 
Mahommedans ; and of these 79, only nine came from te 
and Scinde, only one from the Punjab, only seven from o 
North-West and Oude, and only one from Bengal Pines 
The Mussulmans of fighting India were, in fact, not repre. 
sented at all, any more than the Sikhs were, though the latter 
of all the Hindoo tribes, would, if the English were on, 
have the most to say in the future government of re 
continent :— 


Which 
Who are ty 
the Moslems 


“The entire Mahomedan community was represented by al 

exactly the same number of persons as the a a da 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. The entire Mahomedan communit 
outside Madras was represented by 21 persons as against 224 nop. 
Mussulman delegates; that is to say, in a proportion of about 
one-eleventh. The Mahomedans of the Lower Provinces were 
represented by a gentleman named Mr. Syed Mahomed Hussain 
Ghouse, described as ‘Health Officer, Turkish Government 
Bagdad, and Medical Practitioner.’ So that a nationality which, 
as Sir William Hunter is good enough to remind us, numbers half 
the entire population of Bengal, enjoys ;;th, or considerably less 
than 2 per cent. of the representation of that Province, The 
Bombay Mussulmans are represented in the proportion of one to 
eleven: the Punjab, in the proportion of one to eight. It must 
never be forgotten that the real strength of India lies in Upper 
India, and that compared with Oudh and the North-West, the 
political importance of Madras is small. There were at the 
Congress 21 Christian delegates from the Madras Presidency: 
exactly as many as the entire number of Mahomedan delegates 
from all India outside Madras. The Christian delegates from’ 
Bengal were four to the Mahomedan one.” 
It may be objected, says the Rajah, that the members of the 
Congress do not intend to count heads, and that if the culti- 
vated only are permitted to elect representatives, the disparity 
of numbers might be rectified; but then, what becomes of the 
principle of representative government? As the Rajah him. 
self puts it,in language which no English politician would 
disown :— 


“The answer commonly attempted to this argument is singularly 
irrelevant and weak. It is that there is no desire on the part of 
the Congress or its advocates to entrust ignorant peasants with 
political power, and that no more is desired than the representa- 
tion of the thinking and comparatively educated classes who 
alone deserve to have a voice in the government of the country. 
But the dilemma is that if the Indian peasantry are not repre- 
sented and have no share in political power, it is idle to talk 
of representative institutions or the application of democratic 
principles; while if they are represented and exercise power in 
proportion, it is idle to expect efficient administration or rational 
legislation. Representative institutions do not necessarily imply 
universal suffrage: they do not mean that every member of the 
community directly exercises some degree of political power 
through an appointed agent. But there are two things which 
they do imply: that the classes directly represented by means of 
election form a numerically large proportion of the entire com- 
munity; and that the community is so homogeneous that the 
delegate of one class indirectly represents the interests and 
opinions of others. Where the first condition is not satisfied, it 
is inaccurate and misleading to talk of representative institutions: 
where the second is not satisfied, there are representative institu- 
tions, but the representation is so imperfect as to involve all the 
evils of a non-representative system.” 

India, in fact, under such a system, would be governed bya 
caste which the warrior races in one year’s campaigning 
would, without the slightest trouble or hesitation, slaughter 
out. But they would be protected by the British Army? 
There is no known force which would induce the British 
Army to obey baboos, even if such obedience were ordered 
from England, which it would not be, for the British Puarlia- 
ment, as the Rajah points out, would not have ordered the 
measures to be enforced, but the native Parliament. In other 
words, the British people would be using the strength of their 


civilisation in order to enforce laws passed by a Hindoo: 


majority upon a Mahommedan minority laws,—which might 
be conceived in the very spirit of religious intolerance. In so 
doing—that is, in fact, in sanctioning endless massacres—the 
English would not have the satisfaction even of obeying the 
popular will, for, says the Rajah :— 

“The simplest and most conclusive reason why popular govern- 


ment should not be introduced into India is that the people of 
India, as distinguished from a small though noisy section, have 
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yer shown the smallest desire for it. All that they wish for is 
<_* let alone, to be governed in the manner which they under- 
» d and to which they are accustomed, and to reap the full 
s fit of the peace and security which, after centuries of misrule, 
pia now enjoy. ‘The supporters of the Congress hardly deny, 
th ol they are pressed, that this is, in fact, the common attitude. 
The think it their duty, however, in the interests of the people, 

hair them that they are wrong; that the peace and security 
Lich they enjoy should be risked in the attempt to substitute a 
-” and complicated system for that which is familiar to them, 
d which they, on the whole, appreciate. All the most deep- 
ea feelings and habits of thought are to be rooted up, not for 
the sake of any distinct practical gain or to satisfy any real want, 
put on account of a theory, wholly contradicted by the facts, that 
no good government is possible, except one founded on popular 
institutions.” 
So well aware are the instigators of the movement of this 
truth, that, as the Rajah points out, the proposal to allow the 
whole population to bear arms was rejected even in this Con- 
gress, the members knowing perfectly well that the result 
would be universal anarchy. Moreover, the Congress avowedly 
thrust aside all projects of social reform as “too delicate” for 
the interference of strangers,—that is, they admitted that on 
all questions of real importance the “nation” could not act 
asa nation, but each creed and race and tribe must make its 
own laws. The Rajah entirely agrees in this opinion, and goes 
further, protesting against the intrusion into one province of 
natives taken from another, so that Bengalees are frequently 
set to govern Hindostanees, an arrangement as popular as one 
would be under which Neapolitans were selected to administer 
Prussia :— ; 

“In connection with the public service there is no more pressing 
necessity than the reservation of the bulk of appointments in each 
Province to its own inhabitants, and the exclusion of persons who 
are as much foreigners to the people as if they were Europeans, 
but whom English ignorance lumps indiscriminately under the 
general description of ‘natives.’ People in England do not realise 
the discontent caused by the present anomalous system of a double 
foreign administration: the English, for example, governing 
Upper India to a considerable extent through an agency imported 
from the Lower Provinces.” 

The Rajah, who writes throughout like a man saying what he 
thinks, and not what others would like to hear, does not 
disguise his aristocratic feeling. He wishes to see India 

g 5 
administered by her great families under the British Crown ; 
but failing that, he desires the existing system, which, he says, 
though not representative, produces good government. 

The other side is so noisy, that we wish politicians who take 
an interest in India would read this pamphlet, of which we 
have reproduced only the skeleton. When they have read it, 
perhaps they will be able to explain what to us, after thirty 
years of observation of the facts, remains an insoluble per- 
plexity,—namely, why a minority of those Indians who learn 
English master it so perfectly. They think in tongues which 
have no relation to English, and in which thoughts follow a 
totally different sequence; yet no Frenchman, or Italian, or 
even German, can write such English as they do. The Rajah of 
Bhinga is in a way exceptional, because his clear thoughts 
give clearness to his style; but there are hundreds who write 
English nearly as well as he does,—that is, a great deal better 
than most Englishmen do. What gives them the power of 
acquiring not merely the words, but the very current of 
thought, of a race with which they have absolutely nothing in 
common, and which they at heart believe, with much justice, 
to he less subtle of thought than themselves ? 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 
“THE most beloved of English writers,” says Mr. Swinburne, 
“may be Goldsmith or may be Scott; the best beloved will 
always be Charles Lamb.” Any kind of comparison between 
three such literary favourites must, it seems to us, be idle, and 
cannot be just. Scott's imaginative work is so much wider in 
extent than that of Goldsmith or Lamb, and Lamb, the 
greatest of essayists, is so unlike Goldsmith, and so inferior to 
him In other departments of literature, that the affectionate 
feeling each of the three inspires is different in kind as well 
asin degree. Scott touches us at the most points. He gives 
us more to think about and enjoy by widening our range of 
vision, and has produced more lifelike and splendid creations 
than any English author except Shakespeare ; when we think 
of him, we think of the immortal beings of his fancy, and of 
the joy they have been to us all our lives through. Not one 
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of them, perhaps, is dearer than the “ Vicar ;” but many are 
as dear, and the ample wealth of Sir Walter's genius 
is more satisfying. Lamb’s art is like one of those rare 
and infinitely precious wines that we drink in small 
glasses. Of its kind it is incomparable. Nothing like “ Elia” 
exists in our literature; but it is not for all tastes, perhaps 
not for all moods. He writes for the elect; and the world, 
which can give its measure of applause to Scott though it 
prefers Dickens, and to Goldsmith though it prefers Mr. 
Haggard, gives only conventional praise to Lamb. 


Mr. Swinburne, in his remark, was no doubt thinking of 
Goldsmith, Scott, and Lamb as men as well as writers. For 
two of them our love is strengthened by admiration. By 
prosperity Scott was unspoilt, in adversity he became heroic ; 
while Lamb’s life, at once the most painful and beautiful in 
our literature, was one of unselfish affection, of unfaltering 
self-denial. We do not respect Goldsmith’s character ; but why 
do we love the man so much, and even when summing up his 
faults can say no harsh word against him? Partly, we think, 
this is because all his faults were on the surface, while his: 
heart was sound and true. He was not like Sheridan, an 
agreeable Scamp; rather like Sir Richard Steele, while often 
failing, he always meant to do right. Not all his littlenesses 
and vanities make us look upon him as contemptible, and if 
he was not thinking of himself when he said of the Auburn 
parson that his failings leaned to virtue’s side, we invariably 
think of him upon reading the line. Great was Goldsmith’s 
folly, but he was never false; and the charm, the irresistible 
charm, of his writings is due in a measure to the sweetness of 
disposition reflected in his pages. Considering his wayward- 
ness and inexactness in the affairs of life, it is striking to note 
the felicity of arrangement and the judicious art he displays 
upon taking up the pen. The reader feels he is in the hands of 
a master whose delicacy and yet firmness of touch are beyond 
praise ; he is conscious, too, that, thanks to this happy art, 
Goldsmith’s likelihood of lasting fame is far stronger than 
that of many men whose intellectual wealth and general 
literary capacity are greater. The Vicar of Wakefield, which 
awoke the imaginative life of Goethe, will continue to be a 
joy and poetical delight to all readers capable of loving 
the charms of simplicity and the most genial humour. The 
Citizen of the World would suffice of itself to ensure the 
literary reputation of any author, and Mr. Dobson’s estimate 
of this remarkable work is so admirable, that we shall quote: 
from it a passage of some length, more especially as the 
Chinese philosopher is not, it may be suspected, a familiar 
figure to the modern reader :— 


“The mind of the author, stored with the miscellaneous obser- 
vations of thirty years, turns from one subject to another, with a 
freshness and a variety which delight us almost as much as they 
must have delighted the readers of his own day. Now he is 
poking admirable fun at that fashionable type, already the butt 
of Hogarth and Reynolds, the fine-art connoisseur, whom he ex- 
hibits writing enthusiastically from abroad to his noble father to 
tell him that a notable torso, hitherto thought to be ‘a Cleopatra 
bathing,’ has turned out to be ‘a Hercules spinning ;’ now, in an 
account of a journey to Kentish Town after the manner of modern 
voyagers, he ridicules the pompous trivialities of travellers. 
Another paper laughs at the folly of funeral elegies upon the 
great; another at the absurdity of titles. More than one of the 
Chinese philosopher’s effusions are devoted to contemporary 
quacks, the Rocks and Wards, and so forth, who engross the 
advertisement sheets of the day; others treat of the love for 
monsters, of the trains of the ladies, of their passion for 
paint and gaming. There is an essay on the behaviour of 
the congregation at St. Paul’s, to which it would be easy 
to find a counterpart in Steele; there is another on the 
bad taste of making a show out of the tombs and monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, which recalls Addison. Literature, of 
course, is not neglected. Some of its humbler professors are hit 
off in the description of the Saturday Club at ‘The Broom, near 
Islington ;’ other and graver utterances lament the decay of 
poetry, the taste for obscene novels (Tristram Shandy, to wit), the 
folly of useless disquisitions among the learned, the impossibility 
of success without means or intrigue. The theatre also receives 
its full share of attention, as do the coronation, the courts of 
justice, and the racecourse at Newmarket. Mourning, mad dogs, 
the Marriage Act, have each and all their turn, nor does Lien Chi 
Altangi omit to touch upon such graver subjects as the horrors of 
the penal laws and the low standard of public morality. But what 
perhaps is a more interesting feature of the Chinese philosopher’s 
pages than even his ethical disquisitions, is the evidence they 
afford of the coming creator of Tony Lumpkin and Dr. Primrose. 
In the admirable portrait of the ‘Man in Black,’ with his 
‘reluctant goodness’ and his Goldsmith family traits, there is a 
foretaste of some of the most charming characteristics of the 
Vicar of Wakefield; while in the picture of the pinched and 
tarnished little beau, with his mechanical chatter about the 
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Countess of All-Night and the Duke of Piccadilly, set to the 
forlorn burden of ‘lend me half-a-crown,’ he adds a character- 
sketch, however lightly touched, to that immortal gallery which 
contains the finished full-lengths of Parson Adams and Squire 
Western, of Matthew Bramble and ‘my Uncle Toby.’ From the 
fact that he omitted the third of the ‘ Beau Tibbs’ series from the 
later ‘ Essays’ of 1765, it would seem that he thought the other 
two the better. It may be that they are more finely wrought; 
but the account of the party at Vauxhall, with the delightful 
sparring of the beau’s lady and the pawnbroker’s widow, and the 
utter breakdown in the decorum of the latter, when, constrained 
by good-manners to listen to the faded vocalisation of Mrs. Tibbs, 
she is balked of her heart’s desire, the diversion of the waterworks, 
is as fresh in its fidelity to human nature, and as eternally 
effective in its artistic oppositions of character, as any of the best 
efforts of the great masters of fiction.” 

In all Goldsmith’s imaginative works there is a youthful 
freshness which is unaffected by time, and this is especially 
evident in that most mirthful of comedies, She Stoops to 
Conquer. “I know of no comedy for many years,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “that has answered so much the great end of comedy, 
—making an audience merry,” and we, after the lapse of 
more than a century, cannot recall one comedy, unless it be 
The School for Scandal, which was acted three years after 
Goldsmith’s death, which approaches it in humorous incidents 
and felicitous dialogue. And Sheridan’s play, unlike Gold- 
smith’s, is open to objection from a moral point of view. 

As a poet, too, how enviable, if comparatively humble, is the 
place he occupies! The tender beauty and sweet flow of the 
poet’s verse in The Traveller and The Deserted Village will 
always yield delight. The writer’s heart was in every line, 
and that heart was a large one. When Johnson said of The 
Traveller that it would not be easy to find anything equal to it 
‘since the death of Pope, he praised the poem far too cautiously, 
and it is remarkable how many lines there are both in this 
piece and in The Deserted Village which have a household 
familiarity. Similar praise cannot be given to The Hermit, 
which was in the taste of the age, and attracted much atten- 
‘tion. The poet was proud of it, and thought that it could not 
‘be amended; but Mr. Dobson justly says that “its sweetness 
has grown a little insipid, and its simplicity to eyes unanointed 
with eighteenth-century sympathy borders perilously on the 
Judicrous.” Of Retaliation, the last production of his pen, 
“‘which is to-day one of the most graphic picture-galleries of 
his immediate contemporaries,” the biographer, as might be 
expected, writes with the keenest appreciation, and he con- 
siders that the mingling of satire, compliment, and faithful 
characterisation probably reaches its acme in the admirable 
lines on Garrick. These and the lines on Burke and Reynolds 
are, indeed, indelibly associated with the men they portray. 
What a pity Goldsmith did not live to finish the poem, which 
was published shortly after the author’s death! <A portrait of 
Johnson from his hand could hardly have failed to be lifelike. On 
the whole, while fully recognising the limitations of Goldsmith’s 
art, it is no presumptuous prophecy to say that when the 
laborious and eccentric efforts of several of our living verse- 
writers are forgotten, Goldsmith will keep his place as one of 
the most delightful of the minor poets. 

The story of Goldsmith’s life is like a romance, and has 
been often told. We all know what a madcap, hare-brained, 
thoughtlessly generous and culpably extravagant fellow he 
was, how he tried in vain one profession after another, wan- 
dered about Europe as an itinerant musician, and after a series 
of blunders such as only an Irishman could make, settled in 
London, if, indeed, he could be said to settle anywhere, lived 
the life of a literary drudge, and died two thousand pounds in 
debt. All the details of the biography are full of the interest 
we feel for the course of a voyager sailing upon strange seas ; 
and if Goldsmith had written his autobiography at large, 
instead of merely giving us glimpses of his experience, the book 
would have been fascinating. Mr. Dobson, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, has written this monograph with accuracy and 
appreciation. He is uniformly sensible and just, and if a 
eritic’s work is to discover faults, he will find his occupation 
gone upon reading this volume. All the latest knowledge on 
the subject is introduced, and two or three of the poet’s letters 
are published for the first time. Neither does Mr. Dobson 
emit to notice an ingenious speculation of Mr. Ford in the 
National Review, in which the writer suggests that to an actual 
tour in Yorkshire the incidents and names of The Vicar of 
Wakefield are due. 

In the pretty-looking volume of selected poems, the editor 
writes a second, but, of course, brief Life, and the poems are 


ccna 
amply illustrated with notes, for which all prominent editi 

of the poet have been consulted. Mr. Dobson igs careful, ri 
ever, to observe that many of the illustrations ang eniag, 
tions now supplied are not due to any earlier editor, : 


ALEXANDER’S BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
THIs work consists of lectures delivered by the late Dr 
Lindsay Alexander to the students in the Theological Hal] of 
the Congregational Churches in Scotland. They represent 
the latest and best thoughts of the author. For twenty-nine 
years he held the post of Theological Professor, but he was in 
the habit of subjecting his lectures to constant revision, and 
those which are now published were for the most part actually 
rewritten by him during the closing years of his long and 
useful life. Every page bears witness to the wide reading 
and careful scholarship of Dr. Alexander, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that in his own peculiar province he stooq 
by himself. For, unlike the great majority of modern Cop. 
gregationalist divines, he was a Calvinist of the old orthodox 
type: unlike most Calvinists of the present day, he had q 
minute acquaintance with nearly every phase of theological 
criticism and speculation. He proves himself throughout g 
sound Greek and Hebrew scholar, thoroughly at home in the 
criticism of the sacred text and in the progress of philological 
inquiry up to the very year of his death. With this he 
combined not only an extensive knowledge of Calvinist 
literature, but also a genuine comprehension of patristic 
and scholastic teaching on the one hand, and a respectable 
acquaintance with “the destructive criticism” of Germany 
on the other. We may well rejoice that a generation of 
young ministers came under the influence of such a man, 
and may have carried away something of that love of 
learning which ought to be a stay and comfort in the midst 
of pastoralcares. In another respect it seems to us that these 
lectures have a monumental value; for we cannot think that 
such a phenomenon as Dr. Alexander is ever likely to recw, 
aman who united the tenets of a past generation with the 
knowledge of the present, a Calvinism as rigid as that of Mr. 
Spurgeon with a learning to which Mr. Spurgeon is altogether 
a stranger. Here is a man who must have devoted serious study 
to the Biblical criticism of the Germans, and yet did not allow 
one of his views to be touched or modified by it. The present 
Bishop of Durham speaks of his obligations to the Titbingen 
school, in spite of his fundamental opposition to their opinions; 
but Dr. Alexander needed to make no such acknowledgment: 
He had not the slightest deference for the new methods of 
Biblical theology, and it is amusing to remember that the 
same publishers have issued the Biblical Theologies of Ewald 
and Dr. Alexander in the same year. The very essence of the 
modern method, which has been current in Germany for a 
hundred years, consists in this,—that each Biblical writer is 
interpreted first of all by himself, and then by his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, and that the orderly evolution 
of ideas is traced from one Biblical writer to another. 
Dr. Alexander did not dream of striking into a path 
like this, and at the very outset he lays down this 
axiomatic principle. “It is assumed,” he says, “ in theology, 
that as all the phenomena of Nature are alike authoritative, 
so all the statements of Scripture are alike to be deferred to 
as presenting to us the mind of God.” Late in the second 
volume, we have a formal statement of the system on which 
the whole book is built. After admitting that truth in Scrip- 
ture is not, as a rule, “ presented dogmatically,” and is only 
“reached by a process of comparison and deduction,” Dr. 
Alexander continues,— That men writing thus should never- 
theless teach essentially the same truth, so that when their 
different utterances are pieced together, a consistent whole is 
obtained, is of itself evidence sufficient of their being under 
divine superintendence while they wrote; for only on this 
supposition can we understand how innumerable partial 
statements of doctrine by different peysons and at different 
times should be resolvable into one harmonious whole, and 
how thoughts uttered accidentally and casually, as it were, 
should yet in no case be found to clash with each other, but 
all fall into one great scheme of doctrine.” For our part, we 
believe that the study of Scripture in its historical connection 
serves infinitely higher ends than the establishment of any 


* A System of Biblical Theology. By the late W. Lindsay Alexander, DD, 








LL.)., Principal of the Theological Hall of the Congregational Churches in 
Scotiard, &e. 2vo's. Edinburgh: T, and T, Clark. 1888, 
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trine ;” but a better statement of tke old 
«xheme om add of the old Catholic, the old Lutheran, 


oe st; - 
Onis nian mode of treatment, could not be desired. 
_ there are signs that Dr. Alexander himself, 


voted = ; ce man, would have broken loose from 
bad he ‘n which he had been content to run solong. It 
yes ~- reat surprise that we lighted on the following 
ue Bi toiling painfully through a great part of the 
pl We find in their writings [7.e., in the writings of the 
a ] statements which no ingenuity can reconcile 
“sh what modern research has shown to be the scientific 
* ie. we find in them statements which modern science 
— “ erroneous.” “ Not seldom they give utterance to 
ae 3 which are wholly human, and not always such as are 
aT seamenied, as, e.g.,in some of the Psalms where the 
ne age is that of angry invective and bitter vindictiveness.” 
tal of the historical books of the Old Testament we 
me upon statements which are almost contradicted by state- 
: ts in other of these books; and in the narrative of 
7 Lord’s life as given by the four evangelists there are 
po taeee of statement which it is impossible to reconcile.” 
Unhappily, these admissions in no way affect the treatment of 
‘doctrine, @ treatment which is radically unhistorical, and 
therefore radically unscientific. 
Even this is not the worst. Under each head of doctrine 
we have an elaborate account of post-Biblical theological 
theories, and the question asked in effect is always much the 
same,—viz.: Which of these theories, or which modification of 
any one of them, can be best proved by a collection of passages 
from the sacred text? Take, for example, the specially 
Calvinist doctrine of election. We get much information, useful 
ang even interesting in its way, about “ the scheme ” “ held by 
the Socinians and Lower Arminians,” “by the High Calvinists,” 
“by the Evangelical Arminians,” “ by the Moderate Calvinists,” 
and the unfortunate reader is warned that there “are other 
and minor shades of diversity to be considered as we proceed.” 
Then we are invited to “examine the various passages of 
Scripture bearing upon this subject.” If Dr. Alexander could 
only have remembered that the Bible is composed not of 
« passages,” but of books, if only he could have let the writers 
of these books speak for themselves, he would have risen 
superior to the bondage of “schemes” and “systems.” He 
would have found himself in another element, face to face 
with questions utterly different from those which Calvinist and 
Arminian theologians set before themselves. Thus, early 
Hebrew writers describe the divine call which came to 
Abraham (Genesis xii., 1) and to Moses: Isaiah (vi.) and 
Ezekiel (i., 1; iii., 21) describe their own election to the prophetic 
office; while Jeremiah (i., 5), carrying his vision yet further 
back, knows that he was destined before his birth to the work 
which awaited him,—‘ Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew 
thee: and before thou camest forth from the womb, I sanctified 
thee: a prophet among the nations I appointed thee,” words 
which re-echoed six centuries later in the heart of St. Paul | 
(Galatians i., 15). And just when Israel was scattered among | 
the nations. the great prophet of the Exile gave a wider 
meaning to this doctrine of election, and assigned it a place | 
for ever in the familiar circle of religious thought. With keen 
sight, he perceived that the true Israel was elected by God to | 
be his servant among the nations, separated for a special work | 
in that divine kingdom which embraced the whole earth. “I will | 
say to the North, give forth, and to the South, hold not back: | 
bring my sons from afar, and my daughters from the end of | 
the earth. All them that are called by my name, and for my 
glory have I created them: I have formed, yea, I have made 
them.” (Isaiah xliii., 6.) He gives, moreover, in chap. lv., 
an elaborate description of the character and form this | 
divine election must needs assume. It is plain enough, from | 
the Gospel records, that these prophecies blended with the | 
aspirations and hopes of the people when Christ appeared ; | 


gored authors 





but it was in the Apostolic age that the little company of | 
helievers directly applied them to their own case, and naturally 
and rightly looked upon themselves, and those who were to be 
gathered into the same fold, as the remnant “whom the Lord 
should call.” St. Paul, as everybody knows, constantly dwells | 
on this idea of election, and in a great section of his greatest | 
Epistle develops it, we will not say into a “scheme” or 
“system,” but into a divine philosophy of history. It may 
Seem strange that Dr. Alexander gives no connected account | 
of the Pauline teaching on the subject, for, after all, Calvinism, | 


| the fourth century.” 
| Theophilus of Antioch (“ Ad Autol.,” ii., 15) about 180 B.C. It 


as Mr. Jowett remarks, has taken its favourite weapons from 
this Epistle, and particularly from that part of it which extends 
from the ninth to the eleventh chapter. Yet we cannot help 
thinking that a learned Calvinist is well advised when he leaves 
alone the general exhibition of doctrine in these chapters, and 
contents himself with selected texts. 
can be more unlike any system of Calvinism, whether 
“high” or “ moderate.” 
absolute assertion of God’s power, since he compares God 
to the potter who can make from the clay such vessels as he 
will, whether to honour or to dishonour. 
merely acquiescing in this “absolute decree,” as the Calvinists 
have called it, St. Paul declares that he would fain be anathema 
in his own person for his brethren according to the flesh. Nor 
is God’s election arbitrary; it is the true and spiritual Israel 
which has been chosen. 
motive in a purpose of mercy. 
asks, “stumble in order that they might fall?” And he 
answers,—* God forbid, but by their stumbling salvation 
came to the Gentiles.” 
off his people “ whom he foreknew.” They are to be “ provoked 
to jealousy ” by the salvation of the Gentiles; and once let the 
fullness of the Gentiles be gathered in, then the glorious con- 
summation is inevitable, and “so all Israel will be saved.” 
The final issue of election corresponds to its intention at the 
beginning. God “has concluded all under sin that he might 
have mercy upon all.” Is it possible to imagine anything less 
unlike a Calvinistic “scheme” ? 
the divine rejection with the idea of condemnation to torment 
in which the hope of repentance is wholly and absolutely 
excluded ; but to do so is to put thoughts into St. Paul’s 


For, in reality, nothing 


True, the Apostle begins by an 


But, so far from 


Further, the divine election has its 
“Did Israel,” the Apostle 


Nay, more, God has not really cast 


We may, no doubt, connect 


Epistles which are not to be found there. We are, of course, 


aware that St. Paul’s reasoning is in many respects strange to 
modern ears, though whether we accept it or not, we can 


scarcely fail, with sufficient pains, to understand it. But what 
we would insist upon is this,—that whereas Calvinism repels 
by the mercilessness which it attributes to God, St. Paul almost 
seems to magnify the mercy of God at the expense of free- 
will, and to forget the awful power which the latter has of 
persisting in sin. But the boldest criticism of St. Paul leaves 
him at an immeasurable height above those who have twisted 
and tortured his words, and turned the glowing poetry of his 
religion into the arid prose of their scholastic dogmatism. 
They have elaborated the systems of a day; he has given an 
inspired expression to the truths which stand fast for ever. 
There are many other points on which we should like to 
have said something, had space permitted. We may note in 
passing that Dr. Alexander bases the belief in God entirely 
upon the evidence of external nature, and has left untouched 
that far stronger argument from conscience which Cardinal 
Newman has handled with characteristic power, We may 
also note that while Dr. Alexander thoroughly accepts the 
doctrine of the Trinity, he uses his freedom as a Congre- 
gationalist to reject Athanasian deductions from the doctrine, 
such as the eternal generation of the Son and the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost. He is wrong, by-the-way, in his assertion 


| that the word “ Trinity” does not occur “till the beginning of 


As a matter of fact, it is used by 


is only fair to add that the lectures contain marvellously few 
slips of this kind, though they abound in complete misunder- 
standings of critical and theological theories with which the 
writer has scant sympathy. We cannot conceive how so able 
and honest a man could so misrepresent the argument for 
diversity of documents in the Hexateuch from the use of the 
divine names; or, to take a very different illustration, the 
clear teaching of Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, on the nature 
of the Atonement. After Calvinist divines, it is with the 
medixval schoolmen with whom Dr. Alexander is most at 


home. The reason is not far to seek, for while his conclusions 


| are sometimes widely different, his spirit and method are often 


singularly similar to theirs. 





EDMUND KEAN-* 
THE actor is but an ephemeral artist ; he becomes legendary 
so soon as he is seen and heard no more; he creates nothing, 
he enriches no Art treasury; he is an imitator, an interpreter, 


| an illustrator, and he has no sooner vanished from the scene 


* The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, Tragedian, By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. London: Ward and Downey. 
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than his methods are disputed and his competitive claims are 
canvassed, with all the ardour and unprofitableness of a con- 
tention which can have no umpire and no award. The actor 
sets small mark upon the intellectual history of mankind, but 
he does a good deal for society; he enlivens existence, he 
“distracts,” and that is a service which demands increased 
recognition in proportion as the life of cities becomes more 
and more full of anxiety among some classes, and of ennwi 
among others. He is known to the public as no other artist 
is known, although he leaves no indisputable record of his 
genius, in picture, statue, poem, building, music-score, or 
printed book ; he has stirred the hearts of men and women, 
made them cry or laugh, taken them out of themselves for the 
time being, and the after-generations are curious to learn what 
was his method of doing these things, and what manner of 
man was the mime-magician behind his masks. The curiosity 
with which the actor is regarded has its vulgar side, not only 
actually, but retrospectively, and it is on that side injurious 
alike to its entertainers and its objects: to the former, because 
the lowering of the standard of conduct in men’s minds is 
supremely harmful; to the latter, because it is demoralising 
to any class to perceive that its distinguished members, being 
clever enough to amuse, may lead depraved lives with social 
impunity, may depart from the plain ways of “honesty” 
(in its original sense), and yet escape the condemnation 
that attends the departure of mankind in common from the 
common rule. The public, who have, so to speak, personal 
relations with the actor such as do not exist between 
them and artists of the other orders, have never treated him 
quite fairly. The position of gens de thédtre, as the French— 
who really despise and flatter them about equally—call actors, 
has always been anomalous, not only when the actor in 
France excommunicated himself de facto by taking to the 
stage, and the actor in England enrolled himself in the caste 
of rogues and vagabonds; but also at that more recent epoch 
which extends, with modifications, to the present, at which 
the dangerous fallacy that to genius all things are to be for- 
given gained practical acceptance, and while he was raised 
to a giddy elevation of public favour the ordinary laws of 
conduct and its penalties were abrogated in his person. In no 
case can the notion that the possession of genius condones the 
practice of vice (a notion not only false, but the reverse of the 
truth), be more fatal than in that of a class who are peculiarly 
tempted to regard themselves as exceptional beings by the 
inverted order of their lives, and the narrowing influences of 
a calling which withdraws them from public affairs, in the 
serious and educational sense. 

In two attractive volumes, Mr. Fitzgeral Molloy relates the 
Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, with fuller details as 
regards his actual subject, and with wider scope as regards 
the great tragedian’s surroundings and contemporaries than 
are to be found in previous memoirs of him. The narrative 
furnishes a striking illustration of the insatiable curiosity 
which a great actor inspires, and a most. lamentable example 
of conduct, especially unpardonable because it is a degrada- 
tion of the God-conferred nobility of genius which, surely, 
“ obliges.” 

Edmund Kean was a pitiful creature, and the story of his 
life is a pitiable record; a picture with strong lights indeed, 
but terribly black shadows; one which shows us the man 
odious and contemptible, the actor great, admirable, pro- 
foundly interesting; but, as it were, in spite of himself, 
for the mountebank element is always strong in him (wit- 
ness his having himself amused by the performances of an 
acrobat and a rope-dancer in his own house), and the victim 
of vanity so overweening and self-tormenting, that the vanity 
of Garrick is mere self-complacency beside it. Besides, 
Garrick’s vanity was corrected by good conduct and common- 
sense,—strong preservatives against manifestations so con- 
temptible and ridiculous as those which are constantly to be 
found in the life of Kean. The great tragedian’s lack of any 
sense of humour accounts for the kind of things he did, now 
so preposterous and again so abject; for his bombastic, un- 
grammatical letters studded with commonplaces in Latin ; and 
for his never being funny, even in the conventionally comic stage 
of drunkenness. His antecedents were certainly against him ; 
these included illegitimate birth and inherited intemperance. 
His great-grandfather, the natural son of Lord Halifax, and 
known as “the facetious Mr. Carey,” hanged himself; his grand- 
father failed as an actor, and never succeeded in any other 
calling; his mother, Nance Carey, was a strolling actress; 





his father, Edmund Kean, was “the youngest 
of Irish descent, who lived at No. 9 St. Manel 
a widowed sister, Mrs. Price, kept house for them,” 
story of the elder Edmund Kean is easily told, It 
profligacy, poverty, madness, and (presumed) suicide In 
the history of the parents and relatives of the great tra “4 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy has made deeper research oe 
previous writer upon Edmund Kean ; and he draws Mt 
painful, in some respects pathetic picture of the three broth, 
The most interesting portion of this narrative is that ans h 
deals with Kean’s early years, with the extraordinary talents 
played by the neglected child of a vicious mother, the intents 
he excited, the friends he won, the trouble he gave them, th 
selfish waywardness and vanity which marked his chasmiin 
from the first, the record of his performances as a member of 
Richardson’s “show,” and of his subsequent four year? 
playing in the provinces. His biographer is profoundly 
sympathetic, and has, we think, taken a just view of the 
great tragedian in his youth. Writing of Kean before he 
made his first appearance in London, in July, 1806—whep 
Master Betty, called “the Young Roscius,” was a world’s 
wonder—he says :— 


a strikj 


_ “Sense of freedom, hope of adventure, good comradeship, con. 
tinual excitement, to a emperament like his, compensated for a 
life full of uncertainty and hardship. A born Bohemian, hove lit 
the darkness of his path, ambition beckoned him forward, love of 
art atoned for privations, so that he was far from being unhappy, 
Nay, he was wont to declare that in those days, when he received 
ten shillings a week for his performance in tragedy, comedy, and 
pantomime, he was far more content than when his salary wag 
fifty pounds a night, and his name was praised by all men. , .. Qa 
Throughout his varied career Kean was conscious of the power 
within him, which would one day force recognition from the world, 
This belief helped him to labour in the hard school of experience, 
which was alone capable of training his talents.” 

The story of Kean’s first trip to Ireland, after his appearance 
at the Haymarket, his loveless marriage (for which no adequately 
explanatory motive is assigned), his laborious life, his early. 
formed habits of drinking, his dismissal from Hughes's com. 
pany, and the dismal time that ensued just before the dawn 
of his brilliant fortunes—especially one wretched tramp 
from Taunton to Dorchester, when Kean carried his little son 
Charles on his back—brings us to the 14th of November, 1813, 
On that night, Mr. Arnold, acting manager of Drury Lane, 
saw Kean play Alexander the Great at Dorchester, and—the 
tide turned. 

The tide was just then turning for more important actors 
on the great stage of European history. The ensuing 
year was destined to witness and to prepare some of the 
most strange, solemn, and majestic events that the annals of 
Europe have had to record; but there was a time when these 
things occupied the attention of the public in London, and the 
pens of the chroniclers and commentators of the day, less than 
did the triumphs of the little man with the wonderful dark 
eyes and the marvellous voice, who took the town by stom 
with his Richard, Duke of Gloucester, on February 12th, 1814. 
Here Hazlitt, from whom Mr. Molloy makes very well-chosen 
selections, takes up the tale of the actor’s success, and it is 
a deeply impressive one, with all the misunderstandings, 
quarrels, and vicissitudes which it includes. Equally im- 
pressive, but very painful, is Mr. Molloy’s story of the 
man. Kean, according to him, was a profligate, with low 
tastes, a vile temper, and depraved habits; he was impro- 
vident, unprincipled; his reckless giving was not generosity, 
for there is no generosity where there is no self-denial. 
He was an egotist, constantly preyed upon by the morbid 
discontent that is the penalty of selfishness, vain to the 
point of insanity, a faithless and cruel husband to a patient 
and devoted wife, a bad father—Mr. Molloy relates an 
incident of Kean’s conduct to his son Charles which is 
simply revolting—his vices led to his premature death, and 
it had been merciful to his memory could the career of the 
actor have been separated from that of the man,—the one 
being held in perpetual remembrance, merciful oblivion being 
suffered to cover the other. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—@—— 
That enterprising monthly, the North American Review, threatens 
to become a receptacle for letters, instead of being a collection of 
articles,—certainly several of the papers in a recent number of the 





Review which is before us are letters (in disguise) on certain of 
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questions of the hour. In thesame number, however, 
teristic contribution to the Gladstone-Ingersoll contro- 
3 Chari ned “The Church its own Witness,” by Cardinal 
—~. ee be found of much interest, as also will be “ Last 
Mann the Rebellion,” by the late General Sheridan. “A 
Day A vA er,” in a contribution termed ‘‘Common-Sense at Last,” 
ose naive suggestion,—‘‘ Let America grow and England 
Se seas that, in my judgment, expresses the true policy of 
a8 of the great branches of our Anglo-Saxon race.” 
The October number of Lippincott’s Magazine is almost entirely 
ted to that marvellously successful American writer who died 
- ctedly the other day, and whom Mr. Matthew Arnold 
etd «a native author called Roe.” It gives a short, agreeable, 
a 4, otherwise remarkable story of American country life, 
tap f Spades,” by Mr. Roe ; a chapter of autobiography ; 


«The Queen of ; sie : 
and an appreciative paper by a friendly critic, entitled “Some 


the burning 


Words about E. P. Roe.” Mr. Roe was vexed with a sort of 
« double,” a Western novelist named E. R. Roe, whose books were 


taken for his own. Mr. Roe appears to have been a simple, hearty, 
hospitable man, though neither a subtle psychologist nor a great 
artist. 


A word of commendation is due to two interesting and un- 


pretentious scientific monthlies, Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, and its 
young rival—if, indeed, it be a rival—Life Lore. “ Lathyrus 
Tuberosus in Sussex,’ which appears in the one, and a sketch of 
Darwin, which, with a portrait, appears in the other, may be 
mentioned as typical papers, besides being excellent in themselves. 

Hermathena, of which No. 14 has just been published, consists 
of short papers on literature, science, and philosophy, by members 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and allows one to see how scholarship 
stands there. ‘“ Mr. Archer-Hind’s ‘ Timeus,’ ” ‘ Fausset’s ‘ Pro 
Cluentio,’” “Land Revenue and Tenures of India,” “Mr. Newman’s 
‘Politics’ of Aristotle,” and “On the Focal Circles of Plane and 
Spherical Conics ” (the last by the Bishop of Limerick), are among 
the contents of this number of a magazine which reflects much 
credit on its contributors and their University. 

A Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas. By 
§. P. Lambros, Ph.D. Translated and edited by J. Armitage 
Robinson, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—The history of 
the text of the Shepherd is curious. The book was known through 
aLatin translation till about thirty years ago. Then the notorious 
Simonides sold to the Library of Leipzig University what pur- 
ported to be a MS. from Mount Athos. This he had largely 


tampered with. Then Tischendorf discovered the book at the end of - 


the “Codex Sinaiticus.” And now Professor Lambros has gathered, 
during a visit to Mount Athos, some additional information, which 
An interesting appendix, ‘‘ Hermas in 
in the “ Ninth 


is given in this volume. 
Arcadia,” discusses the scene of the vision 
Similitude.” 

The English Works of Rammohun Roy. Edited by Jogendra 
Chunder Ghose, M.A. 2 vols. (Williams and Norgate.)—The 
founder of the Brahmo Somaj was a laborious writer who defended 
pure theism, as he conceived it, as against polytheistic Hindooism 
and Christianity. His works have been suffered to fall into 
oblivion, from which it is now desired to rescue them. Their 
historical is doubtless greater than their intrinsic value; but it 
cannot be doubted that there is much in them that is worth pre- 
serving. The picture of this pioneer of reform and progress, as it 
is drawn by himself, is certainly interesting. It may well be that 
Rammohtn Roy’s position as a theist is untenable. His faith was 
not a faith for the many. But he deserves a place of honour 
among religious reformers. 

Jubilee-Tide in Rome. By John GeorgeCox. (Burns and Oates.) 
—Mr. Cox went to Rome as correspondent of the Tablet, at the 
jubilee of the Pope’s priesthood (we hope that this is not too 
secular a way of expressing the object of his journey). Anyhow, 
he wrote letters to the Tablet describing what he saw. These 
letters he has now republished with “certain reconsiderations.” 
He has done well, for they make a very interesting book. Mr. Cox 
is not without humour, and he has some amusing as well as some 
serious matters to relate. We read, for instance, how a certain 
M. Kno, who represented China at a gathering of the Propaganda, 
sang his speech, a great compliment according to the Chinese 
etiquette, amid inextinguishable laughter from the company. 
But what moved the Pope’s laughter—‘“he smiled,—in fact, he 
fairly laughed ’—was to hear “ that the Rev. Dr. Lee, of Lambeth, 
had had a solemn Te Deum in the Anglican parish church of All 
Saints’,” in honour of his Jubilee. Among other curiosities is the 
account of Fra Orgenico, who devotes his life to taking out the 
teeth of the poor; he thinks he has taken out “millions.” It is a 
well-meant, but, considering what scientific dentists think of 
taking out teeth, possibly a mischievous kindness. 

A Leal Lass. By Richard Ashe King (“Basil”). 
(Ward and Downey.)—This is a distinctly clever and certainly 


2 vols. 





most entertaining novel. The “leal lass” is May Beresford, 
daughter of a country Vicar, who ekes out his income by taking 
pupils. Among these pupils is a certain Hugh Grey—one of the 
Hogshire Greys, as the Vicar’s wife delights to tell her friends— 
and Mr. King’s novel is the story of how Hugh and May loved 
each other, and how it fared with their love. These lovers, the 
kindly, broad-minded Vicar, with his habit of cynical speech, and 
the Irish gardener, Con, are admirable portraits of the pleasing 
kind; Fred, the Vicar’s son, whose meanness and selfishness are 
only too visible to his father, but whom his mother and sister 
idolise, as mothers and sisters will, however contemptible the idol, 
is a powerfully drawn character of the baser sort. Fred gets 
into a frightful scrape, and May is on the brink of sacrificing 
herself to get him out of it, when a kinder fortune intervenes. 
This is the story, sufficiently interesting in itself, and excellently 
well told. 

Foreign Missions of Protestant Churches. By J. Murray Mitchell, 
M.A. (Nisbet and Co.)—In this little volume Mr. Mitchell gives 
a sketch of what has been done in the field of missions, and what 
remains to do. On the whole, he is hopeful. He has some note- 
worthy things to say about Islam. He thinks that it is not gaining 
in India, except in British Malabar. As for Islam in Africa, he 
does not deny its spread, but the spread is by force, and the good 
is, to say the least, doubtful. As he pithily puts it,—“ At best, the 
acceptance of Islam will raise men to the Arab civilisation of the 
seventh century; but it will fiz them there.” He quotes a remark- 
able statement about the religions professed in Southern India :— 
“There is one criminal among 447 Hindoos; one among 728 
Mussulmans; and one among 2,500 Christians.” 

Dying Scientifically. By “sculapius Scalpel.” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—The author of “ St. Bernard’s” gives in this book 
what he calls a “‘ key” to his former book,—that is, he gives from 
medical journals proofs, as supplied by cases there recorded, of the 
assertions there made. The questions involved are far too grave 
to admit of a hasty judgment on the right or wrong of the cause 
which “ Hsculapius Scalpel” takes up; and we, therefore, limit 
our notice to the facts of the appearance and of the object of the 
book. 

Among recent contributions to technical education, an important 
place must be given to Lessons on Decoratwe Design. By Frank G. 
Jackson. (Chapman and Hall.)—The volume is based upon 
lectures delivered at the Birmingham Municipal School of Art, 
and will doubtless be found useful for the object proposed. 
Another volume with a kindred object is The Manual Training- 
School. ByC.M. Woodward, M.A. (D.C. Heath and Co., U.S.A.) 
—This comprises “a full statement of the aims, methods, and 
results [of the School], with figured drawings of shop exercises 
in woods and metals.” The motto quoted on the title-page is :— 


** Hail to the skilful, cunning hand! 
Hail to the cultured mind! 
Contending for the world’s command, 
Here let them be combined.” 


With these may also be mentioned Drawing and Designing in a 
Series of Lessons, by Charles G. Leland, one of the series of “‘ Minor 
Arts and Industries.” (Whittaker and Co.) 

Early English and Scottish Poetry, 1250-1600. Selected and 
edited, with a Critical Introduction and Notes, by H. Macaulay 
Fitzgibbon. (Walter Scott.)—Mr. Fitzgibbon gives some in- 
teresting information in his introduction, which furnishes a good 
practical and serviceable account of the subject. ‘The English 
language,” he says, “‘ dates from about the year 1250.” That is a 
statement which will be sharply criticised. If it was the English 
people that conquered Britain in the course of the century and 
a half that followed the departure of the Romans, we must suppose 
that the English language dated a good many centuries earlier. 
But it is easy to see what Mr. Fitzgibbon means. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century, we get to a language that an 
educated Englishman of the present day is able to recognise as 
his own. The earliest specimen given is the well known “ Summer 
is y-comen in.” The editor’s method has been to preserve the 
authors’ spelling “whenever it is essential to the metre, rime 
[why this curious spelling ?], alliteration, poetic flavour and 
meaning,” but in other respects to adopt the modern system of 
a uniform orthography. This, again, shows the practical bent 
of the editor’s mind. It is not a logical plan, perhaps, but it 
certainly promotes the ease and enjoyment of the average reader. 
The last extracts in the book are from the Faerie Queen. Mr. 
Fitzgibbon is greatly mistaken when he says that the Faerie 
Queen “ far exceeds the combined length of the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Enid.’ It numbers, he says, some 35,000 verses. The three 
epics he mentions number exactly 37,783 verses. It is curious to 
find an error so needlessly made, when the fact might be easily 
verified, and trifling as is the matter, it somewhat shakes our 
confidence. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, 1887-1888. (Macmillan.)— 
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This magazine keeps well up to its standard of excellence. In 
respect of the illustrations, the most important series of articles is 
Mr. W. Outram Tristram’s “Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” 
the architectural work being contributed by the pencil of Mr. 
Herbert Railton, the figure and genre drawings by that of Mr. 
Hugh Thomson. Of the “Glimpses of Old English Homes,” by 
Elizabeth Balch, we have Penshurst, Arundel Castle, Hinching- 
brooke, and Eridge Castle. Miss Gordon-Cumming supplies two 
articles, fully illustrated by herself, on “ Pagodas, Aurioles, and 
Umbrellas.” Among the literary contents of the volume may be 
mentioned Mr. Swinburne’s ode “To a Seamew;” “The Story of 
Jael,”’ a tragically powerful sketch by the author of “ Mehalah ;” 
and Professor Minto’s elaborate historical study, “'The Mediation 
of Ralph Hardelot.” 

The Annual Register, 1887. (Rivingtons.)—% English History ” 
fills up, as usual, more than half of the first part of this 
volume, and more than a third of the whole. On the Irish 
Question the writer is certainly not unfair to the Nationalists. 
But is he fair to the police when he accuses them of acting in 
“a most reckless”? manner? As for the verdict of the Coroner’s 
jury, the implied blame of the authorities for not acting upon it 
is surely unjust. A grosser travesty of a judicial process was 
never played. From “ English History ” we pass to “ Foreign and 
Colonial History,’ and find a summary of events which cannot 
fail to be useful. In Part II. we find the usual “ Thronicle of 
Events,” “Retrospect of Literature,” “Science and Art,” and 
“Obituary of Eminent Persons.” 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran and Co. send us their Catalogue of 
Books. There is always an interest about a catalogue, even to 
those who do not think either of buying or selling,—a melancholy 
interest, for the most part, for those who are concerned with 
literary matters. How few books are worth, ten years after their 
publication, even half their price! And when they are, how strange 
the reason that has kept up or increased their value ! 

In the “ Library of St. Francis de Sales,” translated by the Rev. 
Henry Benedict Mackery, O.S.B., under the direction of the Right 
Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley (Burns and Oates), we have the fourth 
volume, Letters to Persons in Religion. There is, we need not say, 
much beauty and devotion in these letters, but also what is surely 
a curious phraseology, as when, in a letter to a Religious Sister, 
“the Saint tells her what nosegay she can give to her guardian 
angel, her heavenly Valentine or Cavalier.” 

A Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Literature. By 
Robert W. Lowe. (John C. Nimmo.)—This is a dictionary of all 
books and pamphlets that have appeared “from the earliest times 
to the present day” in England, bearing on theatres, plays, and 
dramatic matters in general. The plan of the work also includes 
a mention of actors and managers, even though they may never 
have published anything..—We have also received the fourth and 
concluding volume of A Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature of Great Britain. By the late Samuel Halkett and the 
late Rev. John Laing, M.A. (W. Paterson, Edinburgh.) 

Books RecetveD.—Oliver Cromwell. By Reinhold Pauli. Trans- 
lated from the German. (George Bell and Sons.) Calendar of 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwith, 1888-89. (J. E. Cornish, 
Manchester. ) A History of Scotland. By M. G. J. Kinloch. 
Second edition. (R. Grant and Son, Edinburgh.) Calendar of 
the University College, Dundee, Session 1888-89. (John Leng and 
So., Dundee.)——Olrig Grange. By Walter C. Smith. Fourth 
editicn. (J. Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.)——-English Men of 
Letters: Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers.—The Heir of Redclyffe. 
By C.M. Yonge. Illustrated by Kate Greenaway.— Westward Ho! 
By Charles Kingsley. New edition.—Lessons in Elementary Physics. 
By Balfour Stewart. New and enlarged edition.—Chris. By W. 
E. Norris. Cheap edition. (Macmillan and Co.)——A Com- 

pendious Greck Grammar. By W. D. Geddes, M.A., LL.D. New 
edition, revised. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.) The Canter- 
bury Poets: Chaucer. Selected and edited by F. Noél Paton. (W. 
Scott.) Edinburgh. By R. L. Stevenson. New edition. (Seeley 


























and Co.) A Guide to the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
the late Colonel W. S. Thorburn. Second edition. (L. Upcott 
ill.) More Nonsense. By Edward Lear. New edition. (F. 





Warne and Co.) Weisse’s German Grammar. Fourth edition. 
(Williams and Norgate.) Voiume V. of the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for 1887. (Dawson 
Brothers, Montreal.) 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Art Journal, the frontispiece to which 
s “ Spilt Milk,” etched by Macbeth Raeburn, from the painting by 
Briton Riviere, R.A.—No. 4 of Our Celebrities, containing portraits 
of Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Sir Charles Russell, and Mr. Edmund 
Yates.—The Magazine of Art, the frontispiece to which is “A Hot 
Bargain,” etched by J. D. Smillie, from the painting by F. A. 





graphie.—The English IUustrated Magazine.—The Scottish Art 
—Part 4 of Artistic Japan.—The Expositor.—The Homiletig 
zine.—The Congregational Review.—The Month, —The “2 
Review.—The Archeological Review.—The Anglican Church M 
—The Forwm.—The Century Guild ‘Hobby-Horse —The Jour 
of Education.—The Cheltenham Ladies’ College Mag a 
Gentleman’s Magazine.— Belgravia.—The Argosy.—The — 
Magazine.—Harper’s Magazine.—Scribner’s Magazine. —The = 
Monthly.—The Scots Magazine.—The Irish Monthly —The i 
Magazine.—Italia.—The Naval and Military Magazine. —¢, 
Magazine.—The Journal of American Folk-Lore.— Book N 
Chambers’s Journal.—Good Words.—Cassell’s Magazine, —The ro 
—Part 1 of the World of Adventure (Cassell and Co.)—4y the Y, 
Round.—The Leisure Hour.—The Welcome.—The Sunday M “af 


—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Sunday at Home.—St. eta 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———__>——_—_ 

Allies (T. W.), Holy See and the Wanderings of the Nations (Burns & Oates) 1 
Arnold (E.), With Sa’di in the Garden, cr 870.0000... cece cceeeeces (Triibner) . 
Atherton (C. J.), The Garden of God, cr 8vo .......... ~(Skefagton Ms 





Ballantyne (R. M.), Middy and the Moors, cr 8vo ...., wu Nishet) 
Barlow (P. W.), Kaipara: Experiences in N. New Zealand, « cr ten, (8. Li hs 
Barrie (J. M.), When a Man’s Single, cr 8V0....4....00...( Hodder & Ston: ghtost 0 
Bartlett (E.), Bampton Lectures, 1888°: Letter of the Spirit, a (Rivingto ) & 
Beaugrand (C.), Walks Abroad of Two Young on cr 8v0 ...(3, “ent 99 
Black (W.), In Far Lochaber, 3 vols. cr 8vo daiee 7 
Brackenbury (C. B.), Field Works, their Construction, & 
Brodie (E.), Sybil’s Message, cr BEG faces 
Burgon (J. W.), Lives of Twelve Good Men, 8vo 
Caine (W.S.), A Trip Round the World, 8v0 
Oarpenter (W. B.), Nature and Man, cr 8vo........ igndaveareduibasadi tens (0. K. 
Cave (A.), Inspiration of the Old Testament, 8vo... 
Cheyne (T. K.), Hallowing of Criticism, cr 8vo .... 
Church (A. J.), Three Greek Children, cr 8vo ... 
Clare (F.), A Store of Stories, cr SvO.............006 aids 
Cobbe (F. P.), Scientific Spirit of the Age, cr 8vo .......... «(Smith & Elder) 6 
Cumberland (S.), A Thought-Reader’s Thoughts, cr 8vo 
Dawson (G.), Every-Day Counsels, Cr 8V0 .......00.....sseeeee 
De Sales (F.), Letters to Persons in Religion, cr 8vo 
Dowmville (M.), Life of Lamartine, cr Svo........... Sih cibiabinniaieeaa (0. K. 
Doyle (R.), Jack the Giant-Killer, 4to.......... re 
Dusejour (D.), The Origin of the Graces, 4t0 20.00... cceceeceeceeseeeee 
Elliot (H.), Life of Sidney, Karl of Godolphin, 8vo . 
Ely (R. T.), Problems of To-Day, cr 8vo ............. 
Ely (XK. T.), Taxation in America, 8V0........:000-00cseeeee 
Feuillet (O.), Romance of a Poor Young Man, ced 8vo 
Fister (J.), Penitential Psalms, 12mo ............006.....006 
Five Talents of Women, cr 8vo............. 
Ford (D. M.), Matrimonial Law. er 8y0..... 
Ford (G.), Hugh Errington, 3 vols, er 8vo .. 






















































Galloway (W. B.}, Science and Geology, 8vo w) 86 
Giberne (A.), Ralph Hardcastle’s Will, cr 8V0 ..............ccc0ccecceee "..(Hatchards) 50 
Gillow (J.), The Haydock Papers, 80 .............60..05. censeesenees (Burns & Oates) 76 
Goldsmith (U.), Vicar of Waketield, Memoir by G. ‘Saintsbury cued (Nimmo) 126 
Gooechild (J. A.), Chats at St. Ampelio, MON. si cca-cocdeudgacavedece (C. K. Paul) 50 
Gordon (G. M.), Life and Work, by A. Lewis, Cr 870 ............cceeeeeeeee (Seeley) 7/6 
Gore (C.), Ministry of the Christian Church, 8vo .......... -(Rivingtons) 150 
Green (H.), Burnham Breaker, cr 8v0_ ..........00..665 ..(Sonnenschein) 36 
Hatton (J.), Captured by Cannibals, cr 8vo .... 1(Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Holt (E. 8.), The King’s Daughters, Cr 8V0....0........:eccceeseeseeesetetsenees 

Holt (E. 8.), Out in the * Forty- Five,’ MUI: cosnnnsaveuiahiasaseine = 

Jamiesun (J.), Elementary Manual of Steam-Engine, cr t 8v0 (Griffin) 36 
Johnston (T. R.), Uncrowded Atlas of Political Geography, 4to.. ‘(Joknston) 26 
Kennedy (J.), Introduction to Bible Hebrew, 8vo......... (Williams & Norgate) 120 
Kent (M.), Philip Mordant’s Ward, cr 8¥0 ..........ccceesesceeneeseecceeseeee (Nisbet) 60 
Kingsley \J. 8 ), Riverside Natural. History, 6 vols. roy 8vo ......(C. K. Paul) 120 
Kobie (F. C.), Minnie Caldwell, cr 8V0 ..........cecceseeseeeeeeeeees (Burns & Oates) 30 
Lees (J. A.), A Rawble in British Columbia, cr 8V0 oo... cee. cee (Longman:) 106 
Little (RK. A.), Log-Book Notes, 40 ...........000e.0ceeee ..(C. K. Pau!) 60 
Loftie(W. J.), Kensington, Picturesque, &c., 4to .. santeae & = 450 


Longfeilow (H. W.), Nuremberg, illustrated, 4to . 
Lowsley (B ), Glossary of Berkshire Words, 'Bv0.. 4 id ‘Tritbuer) 126 
Lubbock (J.), Senses, Instincts, &., of Animals, vo. C. K. Paul) 50 
Macduff «J. R.), Ripples i in the Twilight, 3B Vols, in DOX........0ceeseeeeeers (Nisbet) 7/6 
Madam Chrysautveme, by Pierre Loti, roy 8vo ....... aa 106 
Maine (H. 8.), International Law, 8vo............. veee-(Murray) 7/6 
Mark Kutherford, 1 vol. er 8V0 ...............06 Fe 

Marshali (E.), Oliver’s Old Picture, cr 8vo...... .... 
Marston (W.), Our Keceat Actors, 2 vols. cr 8vo... 


oe (3. Low) 38 


Mason (C.), Alma Ryan, cr 8V0...........6..c0000eeeee cee eeeee(Shaw) 36 
Matuce (H. O.), A Wanderer, IED sn ccnissasshcensenaness .(C. K. Paul) 50 
McFadyean (J.), Comparative Anatomy, Part I, 8vo .. (Johnston) 100 
McGovan (J.), Solved Mysteries, cr 8VO ..............00 iss ..(Menzies) 26 
Mendelssobn (F.), Letters to Moscheles, cr 8vo ........ ..(Triibner) 120 
Mermillord (Monsignor). Supernatural Life, ME ioiainisisnceiienennes (Hodges) 36 


Mitchell (H.), Diamonds and Gold of South Africa, 8vo.... 
Montgomery (F.), The Fishermin’s Daughter, cr 8vo ........ 
Mulock (Miss), Concerning Man, and other Papers, cr 8vo 


..(E. Wilson) 59 
.(Hatchards) 2/6 
...(Macmillan) 4/6 


Needell (J. H.), Noel Chetwynd’s Fall, cr 8V0 .......cecccceeceeceeseees (Oliphant) 5/0 
MOTE IPCRST MMU AOD vce cecsccsecnssssscssayspssaereesinescsenccossos (Griffith & Farran) 36 
Ontcasts, the: Passages in the Life of a Clergyman, 2 vols, (W. Blackwood) 17 
Pallant (L.), The Aspern Papers, 2 vols. cr 8VO .....0.....0:c0000e (Macmillan) 120 





Park (A.), Told Ever so Long Ago, cr 8vo......... 


Marshall Bros.) 24 
Parker (K. H.), Chinese Account of the Opium 


(3. Low) 20 













Plato’s Pheedrus, er 12mo, ** Golden Treasury Series ”’ vemillan) 45 
Plumptre (EK, H.), L ive of Bishop Ken, 2 vols. 8vo (Isbister) 32/0 
Reancy (Mrs.), Pen and Pencil sketches of the East End, cr 8vo...... (Nisbet) 20 
Richard (A. P.), Marriage and Divorces, cr 8V0..........c0..cceeceeceeceeees (Trtitbner) 5 
Ridley (M. L.), PETAUlGtde Rains OHS HO oss seceec sass eeescsscaesec accecovcduavee (Shaw) 26 
Kylands (L. G ), Crime and its Causes, cr 8vo. (Unwio) 60 
Salmon (K.), Juvenile Literature, cr 8vo ............ ...(Deane) 6/0 
Sellers (C.), Tales from the Land of Nuts, cr 8vo............ (Griffith & Farran) 26 
Daren Wiebe, Volk. Thy B00 icc. cssessnscsesspsnccsesssccsese (Hodder & Stoughton) 76 


Rvastes seseee(O. K. Paul) 120 


Smith (L. A.). Music of the Waters, 8vo . 
(G. x. Paul) 150 


Smith (R. P.), Samuel IL., roy 8vo ......... 
Spender (J. K.), Kept Secret, er 8vo, 3 vols. . ‘.(Soanenschein) 316 
Stables (G ), From Squire to Squ: utter, STD virs tn secssctasessseciceaeieel (Shaw) 
Stables (G.), Wild Life in the Land of Giants, 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Stebbing (G.), In All Our Doings, er 8vo (Shaw) 
Stewart (A.), One False Step, Cr 8V0 ..........cc-cccceceecccsenceesseceecsesee (Oliphant) 50 
Story of the "Mermaiden, SURSCPREOD, BED: ccccscssssssevesasea: oi (Griffith & Farran) 26 
Stuckenburg (J. H. W.), Introduction to the Study of age (Putnams) 106 
Sumner (W. H.), Besom-Maker and other Country Folk, 4to ......Longmans) 2) 
Swan (A.), Hazeil and Sous, Brewers, cr 8V0 .............00.048 ... (Oliphant) 26 
Symonds (E. J.), Eruption of Krak itoa, 4to . “..(Lribuer) 30/0 
Tangled Lives, and other Stories, 8vo ............ ..(Stevens) 
Taylor (I.), Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book, er 8vo.........-.- (0. K. Paul) se 
Taylor (J.), The Great Historic Families of Scotland, 2 2 vo . roy Svo ( Nisbet) 2 
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Bridgman, R.A.—Parts 4 and 5 of Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 


Tylor (L ), Chess: a Christian Masque, L2mo .............08.c00 seceseeseecee( UDWiD) 3) 
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ashti Savage, cr 8V0......... 
ayte (F Wfirror of the World, 4to 
sanne (°"s.), English Municipal Code, 8v0 
Vine (J. D Complete Angler, edited by J. Major, cr 8 
Walton ( a G.), Re to Lock’s Arithmetic, cr 8vo 
Watson ( 3 ), The inister of the True Tabernacle, cr 



















Webb (A. © tion of the Laryn3, 8vo.... (Tribner) 6/6 
Werbam ey i os. a In Immanuel’s La Holness) 3/6 
Wood (S14), Rural Rambles, imp. 16mo............. * ..(W. H, Allen) 2/0 
Woodtworth (W-) Selections from, edited by W. Knight, cr 8vo (C. K. Paul) 12/0 
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‘* LIBERTY’? Damasque 
Wall-Papers (Regd.), 


“IBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS 


AND SPECIALITIES. 
LIBERTY & CO.| 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physiciane{ J08. G@. G@ OORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


Resembling Rich Silken Brocades, 

lid a yard, per piece of 12 yards, 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
“LIBERTY” Valley Cashmere. 

A new make of Soft Cloth, very durable, 
| suitable for autumn gowns, 47 inches wide. 
| Price 3s 3d per yard. In Colours and Black. 

ATTERNS POST-FREE. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE. 








SUTTON’S 


SUTTON’S 
INIMITABLE 
SB YTaCQGrrWwwye es 
FOR BEDDING. 


In Distinct Shades of Colour, to flower simultaneously. 








** My show of Inimitable Hyacinths this spring from bulbs bought from you 
was truly magnificent. Their flowering was simultaneous; not a single failure. 
Few who saw them would believe that they were really grown out of doors, and 
many insisted that they had been removed from the greenhouse for the occasion, 
whereas they were planted out of doors on the 9th of October, six inches deep, 
and never had the slightest shelter all through the severe winter.”’-—W. WoRMALD, 
Esq., Hassocks, 


RED HYACINTHS— 


Sutton’s Inimitable Scarlet, Dark Rose, and 
Light Rose, each per doz., 5s 6d; per 100, 40s. 


BLUE HYACINTHS— 


Sutton’s Inimitable Blue, Light Blue, Dark 
Blue, each per doz., 5s 6d; per 100, 40s. 


WHITE HYACINTHS— 


Sutton’s Inimitable Pure White, per doz., 
7s 6d; per 100, 55s. Sutton’s Tinted White, 
per doz., 6s; per 100, 44s. 


For full particulars, see SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 


gratis and post-free to intending purchasers. 


BULBS. 


Genuine only from SUTTON and SONS, READING, 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL gsm. ASSURANCE. 1835. 
PROVIDENT 


DIVISION of PROFITS. 
£612,900 CASH PROFIT has just been 
apportioned amongst the members, being 
| more than 38 per cent. of the amount paid 
INSTITUTION. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
' All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


in premiums during the past five years. 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 











48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
Optician and Specialist in Spectacles, Author 





EY E- 


of “Our Eyes,” may be consulted, free of 


S| G'H T. charge, on all Peculiarities of Vision, at 15 


Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W. ; 
or his qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 
“It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 








VIAN 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“ Society”’ says :—‘* The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 


drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular. 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE, 
PrincripaL—W. PETERSON, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., LL.D. St. Andrews. 








Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Professor J. E. A. STEGGALL, M.A. 


Assistant-Lecturer, and Demonstrator in the Physical Laboratory —J. C. 


McOOWAN, M.A., B.Sc. (Glasgow). 

Chemistry—Professor T. CARNELLEY, D.Sc. Lond, B.Sc. Vict., F.C.S. 
Assistant-Lecturer, and Demonstrator in the Chemical Laboratory—ANDREW 
THOMSON, M.A., D.Sc. 

Engineering and Drawing—Professor J. A. EWING, B.Sc. Edin., F.R.S. 
Assistant, and Lecturer on Drawing—THOMAS REID. 

Biology—Professor D'ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A. Cantab. 

Botany—Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 

Anatomy—Professor A. M. PATERSON, M.D. Edin. : 

Classics and Ancient History—The PRINCIPAL. Assistant-Lecturer, and 
Lecturer in Logic—GILBERT ELLIOT, B.A. Oxon. 

English Language and Literature, and Modern History—Professor THOMAS 
GILRAY, M.A. Edin. 

French and German—Lecturer, HENRI DURLAC. 





The systematic instruction given in the above subjects is such as is required for 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations in Arts and Science of the 
University of London, for the Degrees of B.Sc. and D.Sc. of the University of St. 
Andrews, for two of the three years of study required for graduation in Science 
in the University of Edinburgh, and for the L.L.A. certificate for women. 

The Laboratories of the College, and of the Technical Institute in 
therewith, afford every facility for instruction in Chemistry (including Dyeing 
and Bleaching), Applied Mechanics, Physics, Engineering (Mechanical and Civi!), 
Applied Electricity, and Drawing. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—The necessary instruction is provided in the sub- 
jects required for the various Medical Preliminary Examinations. The Systematic 
and Practical Classes in Chemistry, Biology, and Botany are already recogaised by 
the University of Edinburgh ; and by means of these Classes, along with Practical 
Anatomy and Hospital Practice, Students may complete two Anni Medici. 

,SHIELL and SMALL, Secretaries. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 6ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. London: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, gp 


HIS SOCIETY was instituted at Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of th 
Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while retaining the Whole Profits for the Policy. = 4 
re, 


Experience has proved that with economy and careful management these Premiums will not only secure greatly I, 
Assurances from the first; but, by Reserving the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the Common Fond fe 
loss, will in most cases provide Eventual Benefits as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums, ‘Om 


That the System has met with popular approval is proved by 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
as shown on the following TanLe—taken from its latest Rrerort :— 
Septennial Progress of the Scottish Provident ee 
TEE eer ere aia ——sURPLUS. 




















In —— ENDING | ASSURANCES FUNDS | INCREASE NG. or PaRTICI- | Am a | 
Dec. 3st. EFFECTED. AT THE END OF PERIOD. or Funps, PANTS. (two-thirds divided), j 
1845 (8 years). | £942,899 £69,009 | £69,009 ane | 

1852 | 2,571,328 254 075 185,666 167 | £26 4159 

1859 4,590) 30) 14 | 378,839 51 79:64 

1866 25,37: | 611,858 2,492 | 181,544 

1873 | 12/2977 $45 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 

| 1880 | 19,695,470 | 1,660,077 6,662 624,473 

1887 26, 837.043 6. 179, 746 138; 266, 494 | 9,884 | 1.051 035 | 


The ACCUMULATED FUNDS (increased in year by £387,000) are now £6,200,000. 
The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—dne in great measure to the 
exceptionally low cost of Management, the rutio of which to Pxemivums is little over 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. to Income, 


The Amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other Office at a similar period 
EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS FOR AssURANC E oF £100 at DEATH—WITH Prorits. 





AGE, 25 ne ©) 50 55 

| i 
During Life..........0. £118 0 £216 £2610 | £149 | £3 5 9 £617 | 21n 
21 Payments ..........-. 212 6 S45 4 | “Soo | 847 = 317 6 41221 | 520 2 


* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during Ufc, of £20 15s, This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with profits) £4) 
only, instead of £1,000. Or he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s 4d, being thus free of payments after 50, 


+ At age 40 the Premium, ceasing at 60, is, for £1,000, £33 143 2d, about the same as most Offices require during whole life. Before these Premiums have ceased, 
the Policy will have shared at least once. 


The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the Removat or RESTRICTIONS AND GROUNDS OF CHALLENGE. 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE.—All Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements may be made) are now 
Wortp-Wipk, and free from restrictions on Residence after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other first-class Offices. A Memorandum in proof of this may be had, 
REPORTS, containing full InrormaTion and Tanies or Rates, may also be had on application. 
Epinpurcu, May, 1888. J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 











TA LIAN EXHIBITION. | LOYD.—COURSES of SLOYD will be given, in con. 


WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON, nection with the Sloyd Association of Great Britain and Ireland, by Miss 
PaTRON. | CHAPMAN and Mi s NYSLROM, commencing on OCTOBER 22nd. 
HIS vei Pag KING OF ITALY. | 1, For TEACHERS.—Twenty-four Lessons on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
. PRESIDENT | and Saturday mornings. Terms, £2. 

H.R.H. ona CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. | m. For INVALIDS. —Sixteen Lessons on Monday and Thursday mornings, 
£2 
DrrecTor-GENERAL Ce me 

a ice 3. For CHILDREN. —Sixteen Lessons on Monday and Friday afternoons, 

JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. Terms, £1 1s; or £1 10s for two of one family. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 4. Course of Sloyd Training for Teachers during the Christmas Holidays, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, Terms, £5 5:. 


=? ee Apply, 34 Mortimer Street, W. 
TALIAN ax weit 1 6 x.\——— wo 


The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888. | QAITE. LUCE, LAUSANNE- — Miss “WILLS, late “Head. 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 


’ Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 
At 4 and 8 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 


“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 





On the “ Wild West” Arena. rINHE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOMMEND 
Magnificent Reproduction of the _ an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his danghter 
ROMAN COLISEUM. has been tor three years. Resident foreign governesses ; good masters ; careful 


individual training and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
————— | avoided.—Address, “L. L, A.,” at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 








TT Anette can EXHIBITION.|§W¥ ee 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. eo eke 
NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS DAILY. T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA f for WOMEN. 
i ig Et Sencar area gS ine wae nS CNA Be Dale nas a With Title of L.L.A, 
2A Ty & EX HIBITI O N. For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


sae | St. Andrews, N.B. 
Admission to the Exhibition, ls. Open 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. 


VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 





OUNG GENTLEMAN, age 28, wishes to meet with | 


TUTOR in Country, to reside and study with him, with purpose of passing | 
sinned Law Exam. itanaich HOOPER, Selborne, Dixon’s Green, sss | 





I LEONARDS. ila HOME, ithe every personal 


care, for GIRLS requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN. | HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
Students also received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College.— | GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Address, “B. F.,” 22 Woburn Square, W.C. | Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 


ie s = = e _| Comfortable home. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Lith, Reference 

e permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 

ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER NEXT | Wadham College, Oxford; the Ror. G. B. ag st. Peter’s Vicarage, Herelerd, 

there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION | and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other | Address, aeicsensaneniciatices HOUSE, Hereford. 

Scholarship, except House Scholarships, during continuance at the School. | ——— $n 


These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen being Nominees of Life | .) 
Governors. C. COUPLAND, Esq. D.Sc., M.A., LECTURES at 
‘Apply to the BURSAR e COLLEGES and INSTITUTES, and iantrecks privately, in MENTAL 
ey ne /and MORAL SCIENCE and PHILOSOPHY.—For particulars and detailed 
iz Circular, address, 10 Maitlain Park Road, Haver-tock Hill, N.W. 
ECHNICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for GENTLE- | ———— 











WOMEN.—Patron: H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. OED PELLA, COLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST- 
CHRISTMAS TERM will COMMENCE OCTOBER 8th. Classes for Cookery, CLASS SCHOOL. —Principal, Miss BARLOW. —Health, Training, and Home 


Household Management, Dressmaking, Millinery, Upholstering, Book-keeping, | Comforts, with the best Teaching. Miss Barlow’s aim is to make the girls intelli- 
Hygiene, Fine Lanndry Work. Elocution, Finance. —Applications for admission, | gent, thinking, good women. Highest medical and parental references, Climate 
or Prospectus, to Miss FORSYTH, Principal, 1a Victoria Square, S.W. of Colwyn Bay is excellent, mild yet bracing, blue skies in winter, and no fogs. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
FORTHCOMING 


SON'S LIST OF 
WORKS. 





qghe Life of Richard, First Baron 
WESTBURY, Lord High Chancellor of England. By Tuomas 


ArtuuR NASH, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 


Portraits, 30s. 


John Francis and the “ Athenzum.” 
A Literary Chronicle of Half-a-Century. By Jonn C. Francis. 
In 2 vols. crown Svo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


The Horse: and How to Breed and 
REAR HIM. The Thoroughbred—Hunter—Carriage-horse— 
Cob—Farm-horse—Dray-horse—Pony, &c. By Wituiam Day, 
Anthor of “The Race-Horse in Training,” &c. In demy 8vo. 


A Sportsman’s Eden. A Season’s 
Shooting in Upper Canada, British Columbia, and Vancouver. 
By CLIVE Puitiiprs-Wottey, Author of ‘Sport in the Crimea 


and Caucasus,” &c. In demy 8vo. 


By Charles 


With numerous I[Ilustra- 


Our Rarer Birds. 
Dixon, Author of “ Rural Bird Life.” 
tions by Charles Whymper. In demy 8vo. 


The Wanderings of a Globe Trotter. 
By the Hon, Lewis WiNGFIELp, Author of “ Lady Grizel.” In 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


their History, 


By Freperick 8. WILLIAMs, 


Our Iron Roads: 
Construction, and Administration. 
Author of “The Rise and Progress of the Midland Railway.” 


A New Edition, in demy Svo, 83 6d. 


Francis the First and His Times. 
From the French of Madame C. CoicNet. By Fanny TWEMiow. 
In demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


A Drive through the Eastern 
COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “On the Box- 
Seat,” &c. In demy 8vo, with Map and numerons IIlustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. 


Professor Mommsen’s History of 
ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. An 
Abridgment for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By C. Bryans 
and F, J. R. Henpy. In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Further Reminiscences, 


Rural 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


forming 
the Third Volume of “ My Life and Reminiscences.’ By W. P. 


Fritu, R.A. In demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


Life and Letters of Mary Wollstone- 


CRAFT SHELLEY. 
Sir Percy Shelley. 


From Family Papers in the Possession of 
By Mrs. Junttan Marsuatt. In 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, with Portrait. 


The Autobiography of the Electress 


SOPHIA of HANOVER. From the German, by Mrs. Le1curon. 
In 2 vols. crown Syo. 


Italy. An Agricultural 
Survey of the Present Condition of the Italian Peninsula and 
Sicily. By W. Netruorre Beaucterk, late of Her Britannic 


Majesty’s Embassy at Rome. In demy 8vo, 2s. 


The History of Jerusalem: the City 
of Herod and Saladin. By Watrer Besant, M.A., and E. H. 
Pater, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. A New 
and Revised Edition, in large crown 8vo, with Map and Wood- 


cuts, 7s 6d. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. By Barry 
K. O’Meara, Body-Surgeon to the Emperor. A New Edition, 
with copious Notes and other additions, and embellished by 
several coloured Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts, in 2 vols. demy 


8vo, 303. 


Letters from Majorca. By Charles 
W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of “Through Holland.” In demy 


8vo, with nearly 100 Illustrations. 


The Dominion of Man over Animals. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of “Common Objects of the 


Sea-Shore,” &c. In demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


Roots: a Plea for Tolerance. A New 


Edition, in 1 vol. 


The Midland Railway : its Rise and 
PROGRESS. By Freperick 8. WitiiaMs, Author of “ Our Iron 
Roads,” &c. A New Edition, in crown 8vo, with numerous 


Illustrations, 63. 





Miss FOTHERGILL’S STORY, 


From Moor Isles. 3 vols. 
Mra. HENRY WOOD’S STORY of 
Charles Strange. 3 vols 


Mr. GOODMAN’S STORY, 





‘ Paid in His Own Coin. 3 vols. 


Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S STORY, 


The Rogue. 3 vols. 


[Early next week. 


Mrs. PRAED’S and Mr. McCARTHY’S STORY, 


The Ladies’ Gallery. 3 vols. 


Mr. LESTER’S STORY, 
Hartas Maturin. 3 vols. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
N.B,—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &2, 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 





| ecettennieens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we ose nee ne 8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., we vee wwe eee -19,000,000 





LFRACOMBE—\The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 

Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms, Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 300 PP) price 7g 64 


BRAND E>». 
’ 
OR, THE SINS OF THE FATHERS SHALL BE Visite 
D 
ON THE CHILDREN, 


By Mrs. BRAY. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., St. Paul’s Churchyard Lond 
’ 





$$ 


~ 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARVY» 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATER» 


‘The annual consumption of this favourite beverage afford: iki 
of the widespread demand which exists for ‘nliipaator of ato attiking Proot 
it is satisfactory to find that wherever one travels, in either hemisplone? ! 
be met with ; it is ubiquitous, and should now be known as the Cosm, Iti to 
Table Water. ‘Quod ab omnibus quod ubique.’’’—British Medical _ = 
August 25th, 1888. ournal, 








Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Ofice 
not later than noon on Friday. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





WRIA ss 5 <chesasssdsapunesashoansvaansey £10 10 0| Narrow Column.............ccce £310 9 
Half-Page ...... oe 5 5 0} Half-Column ......, <a Bb 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column.............0 017 8 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and Js yer 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





F heeeaad 7 in the MEDITER- 
A 


aNe 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their 


HE BAGLIONI: a Tragedy. By fee NEW GALLERY, Regent Street, 
Farrrax L. CartwriGnt, B.A., Second Secre- : | CR. 
tary at her Majesty’s Legation, Teheran, Author | —The First Exhibition is Now Open, Admission 1s, 


—ARTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 





large full-powered Steamship ‘GARONNE,’ 3,876 
tons register, 3,000 horse-power, from Tilbury Docks, 
London, on NOVEMBER 15th, for a FIVE WKEKS’ 
CRUISE, visiting Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Nice for Riviera, 
Malaga, &c., arriving in London on December 22nd. 

The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with the electric light, hot 
and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order. 
Number of passengers strictly limited. 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried. 


Managers, F. GREEN ang CO., and ANDERSON, 
ANDERSON, and CO., Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


For terms and other particulars, apply to the 


latter firm, or to West-End Agents, GRINDLAY and 
CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


COLLINSON AND LOCiK’S 
EASY CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c., 


OF GRACEFUL FORMS, TASTEFULLY UPHOLSTERED IN 
OLD AND MODERN STYLES. 


of “‘Lorello,” ‘‘The Emperor’s Wish,” ‘“ Bianca 
Capello,’ &c. Price 3s 6d. 

London: Freutp and Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 
E.C. ; and of all English and Continental Booksellers, 





Os STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—* Ses BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





An Immense Choice on View at Reasonable Prices. 





76 ~=to~ =680 


OXFORD 


STREET, W. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TINCTURE 


WALTER CRANE, President. Ernest Raprorp, Sec, 





get eit FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security, 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 





INSTITUTED A.D, 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFR. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME............ccscccceesseeee £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ...............£2,280,731 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


F emis ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions 

New Concessions. ; 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
WEstT-END OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricrE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 











WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


0 C OO (COA. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 
2 ‘ ed to those whose digestive 
a I is sre Sir CHARLES A, Cameron, M.D, 


pEOTACLES. 


P Jes unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
ind 88 ” 


ANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, Ja 

Me ED A REET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
0 itioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Practi to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
rs “The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
sights. aluable suggestions to sufferers 
pari ctive vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


& Co’”s A 1 SAUCE. 





















cours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 











ported MEATS. Also, 





BEEF TEA, 





Rsk of BEEF, 





[URTEBSOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPROIALITIES for INVALIDS. 








“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No 
Mystery.—Whenever the blood is impure or 
the general health is impaired, the human body is 
redisposed to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. 
The first indications of faulty action, the first sensa- 
tions of deranged or diminished power, should be 
rectified by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse 
all corrupt and reduce all erring fu: ctions to order. 
These Pills counteract the subtle poisons in decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, and remove all tendency 
to bowel complaint, biliousness, and a host of annoying 
symptoms arising from foul stomachs. The fruit 
season is especially prone to produce irritation of the 
bowelsand disorders of the digestive organs, both of 
which dangerous conditions can be completely 
removed by Holloway’s corrective medicines, 





















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Pp P  §”’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 








E S 













MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


LIEBIG 





USE 





Now ready. PART VI. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Edited by HARRY QUILTER, 
ConrTENTS. 
. THE Businrss OF THE House oF COMMONS, 
Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 
THE Spirit oF Buriesgue. F.C. Burnand. 
. THE SITUATION IN Roumanta, Professor H. 
Geffcken. 
4, AN Otp Love-Srory. A. W. Verrall. 
5. MarsHaL Bazaine. Emily Crawford. 
6. To a Pair oF Surprers, Sir Edwin Arnold, 


K.C.1L.E. 
7. THE British Museum CarTaLocue. Richard 


Garnett. 

ONE OF THE Forty. Alphonse Dandet. 
THE WorLD IN OCTOBER. 

. Some New Booxs. The Editor. 


i 


gobo 


- 
22m 


Full-Page Illustrations, 
CLAUDIO AND ISABELLA, Holman Hunt, 
THE DANCE. ) 
“TRYING ON.” 
THE SHOFMAKER'S PROPHECY. 
‘lwo THousAND YEARS AFTER, 
THE EMBALMING. 
Fate. \. 
AFTER ACTIUM. 
THE TRANSMIGRATION, 
. AN Ea@yptTian Bribe. 
Timr’s BeEpRoomM Door, 
2. REQUIESCAT IN PACE. ‘I 
3. CAPTAIN CROSSTREE. Alfred Bryan. 
. MARSHAL BazainE. J. P. Donne. 
. THE Pan-ANGLICAN Synop. C. Gogin. 
16, SkEAT’s CHARACTERS. Eight Fac-simile Repro- 
ductions. 
And many other smaller Illustrations, 


Swan SoNNENSCHEIN and Co., London. 
Price 33 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 
C E D RI OC; 


oR, 
SOUL’S TRAVAIL. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTs. 
By the Rev. F. W. KINGSTON, M.A., 


Head-Master of Guilsborough Grammar School, 
Northants, 


J. Bernard 
Partridge, 
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A 


CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
BURKLEIGH STREE!, STRAND. 


PFLEIDEREX’S “ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.” 
Just published, Vols. III. and LV., 8vo, cloth, 
10s 6d each. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION 
on the BASIS of its HISTORY. By Professor 
OrTro PFLEIDERER. Translated by the Kev. ALLAN 
MENZIES. Div. Il. GENETIC-SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION, 2 
completing the Work, 103 6d each, 

*,* Vols. L.-Il. The HISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY 
of RELIGION from SPINOZA to the PRESENT 
DAY, with many Additions by the Author. 2 vols, 
8vo, 21s, 

WiuLuiAMsS and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, price One Shilling. 
ONNETS, SACRED and SECULAR. 
By Crara Swain DIckKins, 
London: Simpkrn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


vols, Svo, cloth, 





Price Sixpence. 
RISH ISSUES: Letters Addressed to 
the Right Hun. Jobn Morley, M.P. By An IrIsuH 
LIBERAL, 
Dublin: E. Ponsonby, 116 Grafton Street. 
London: SmImpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


COMPANY’S 
















EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 







A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 













POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


I. 


The RELIGION of HUMANITY. An 
Address delivered at the Church Congress, Man- 
chester. By the Right Hon. ArtHuR J. BaLrour, 
M.P., &. Demy 8vo. [Now ready, 


11 
MAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT. 
His Adventures in Scotland and England; his 
Mission to and Travels in France ; his Services in 
his Rebellion (and his Qaarrels) with SIMON 
FRASER, Lord Lovat, 1696-1737. Edited by 
ALEXANDER Ferausson, Lieutenant-Colonel. 2. 
vols. feap. 8vo. [In November, 
Il, 


The ARCHITECTURE of PROVENCE 
and the RIVIERA. By Davip McGrssBoy, 
Author of ‘‘ The Castellated and Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Scotland. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

[In November. 
The object of this work is to give an historical 
sketch of Provence and the Riviera, and illustrations 
of the various styles of Architecture which have pre- 
vailed there from the earliest times. These illustra- 
tions, nearly 300 in number, include many of the Fine 

Romun Temples, Aqueducts, and other structures for 

which Provence is famous ; also interesting examples 

of early Christian Architecture, showing the transi- 
tion from Roman to Medieval types as well a3 
examples of the Ecclesiastical and Castellated work 
of the Middle Ages, of the fortified churches of the 

South of Frauce, and of the picturesque towns, 

churches, and monasteries of the Riviera. 


Iv. 
Mr. HURLBERT’S BOOK on IRELAND. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION: the 
Diary of an American. By Witiiam Henry 
HurLsBertT. Second Edition, with Additions. 

“A study from the point of view of a Liberal 
Roman Catholic who cares a great deal more for the 
moral welfare of Irishmen than for any particular 
political system, but who is quite favourable to local 
liberties, so long as these local liberties do not really 
imply moral anarchy.’’—Spectator, 

v. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL on the IRISH QUESTION. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The NEW BRITISH CONSTITU- 


TION and ITS MASTER BUILDERS. By the 
Duke of ARGYLL, 


vi. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL on LAND TENURE in 
SCOTLAND. 


POPULAR EDITION, with Index and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and AS IT 


Is. By the Duke of ARGYLL. 


VII. 
Lord COCKBURN, 
i vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
CIRCUIT JOURNEYS from 1838-1854. 
By the late Henry CockBurn, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session. 





Vill. 
HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 


ANNIE KILBURN. By William D. 


Mr. 


Howe.is, Author of “April Hopes,” ‘A 
Foregone Conclusion,” ‘‘ Indian Summer,” &c. 
[In November. 
Ix, 

Dr. EGGLESTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 
The GRAYSONS: a Story of Illinois, 

By Epwarp EeGteston, Author of “* The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” “ Roxy,” ‘‘ The Circuit Rider,’” 
&e. [In a few days, 
Xe 
Mr. WINTER’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Uniform with David Douglas’s Collection of American 
Authors. 
WANDERERS: being a Collection of 
the Poems of Witu1am Winter, Author of 
*“* Shakespeare’s Englani,” &c. [Ina few days. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. ; and 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S ‘LIST. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE’S LIFE. 


The LIFE of the Right Hon. STRATFORD 


CANNING, Viscount Stratford do Redcliff>, K.G., G.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
&c. From bis Memoirs and Private and Official Papers. By StTantey LaNnE- 
Poorr. With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


The LIFE of the EARL of GODOLPHIN, 


Lord High Tressnrer and Prime Minister under Queen Anne. By the Hon. 
Hueu Exxior, M.P. 8vo, 153. 


WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, late 


Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by R. lL. NeTTLE- 
SHIP, Fellow of Balliol College. 3 vols. Vo'. ILI. MISCELLANIES. With 
Memoir, Index to the Three Volumes, and Portrait, &vo, 21s. 


*,* Vols. I. and II., price 16s each. 


The RECORD of a HUMAN SOUL. By 


Horace G. Hutcutnson. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


*,* This book consists of leaves from a diary given, withont reserve, to the 
author, and by him so fitted into a fictional setting as to form a connected 
biography of a soul tortured by its inability to accept the stereotyped dogmas of 
religion, and at length rescued from the lifelessness of agnosticism by a personal 
revelation of the truth, as yet but inadequately felt, that religion is a state of 
emot.onal communion with God rather than of intellectual comprehension. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 


Social Reform. By the Rev. S. A. BARNETT, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude’s, White- 
chapel, and HENRIETTA O, BARNETT, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION. 


With a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime 
Commerce. By Ernest Emit Wenpt, D.C.L. Third Edition, royal 8vo, 
price 31s 6d. 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. 


Wuitcome Ritey, Feap. 8vo, 53. 
*,* This is a Copyright Volume of Verses and Sonnets by an American Author. 


By James 


WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


“Mrs. De Salis has become quite an authority on cookery.”—Morning Post, 


SAVOURIES a la MODE.|OYSTERS & la MODE; or, the 


Eighth Edition, fceap. 8vo, Ils, | Ovster and over One Hundred 
boards. | Ways of Cooking it; to which are 


added a few Recipes for Cooking 
all kinds of Shelled Fi-h. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo, !s 6d, boards. 


ENTREES a la MODE. | 
—_— Edition, feap. 870, 1s 64d, 
wards. 

SOUPS and DRESSED FISH DRESSED VEGETABLES 4 la 
ala MODE. Second Edition, feap. MODE. Feap. 8vo, ls 6.. 

Svo, 1s 61, boards, 

SWEETS and SUPPER DISHES’ DRESSED GAME and POUL- 
. la MODE. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, | = a la MODE. Feap. 8v0, 
boards. | 1s 6d, 


NEW. NOVELS. 
ORTHODOX. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint 


Author of “ Reata,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* A Story of modern Jewish Life in Austrian Poland. 


‘The characters in the novel are drawn with a clearness and strength that 
ean hardly be surpassed. Surchen is a capital study of the intenseness of 
desire for bargaining, which in some persons develops into a disease. Old 
Marmorstein, notwithstanding his false promises and the way in which, to 
attain an end he can grovel before his enemy, possesses many dignified traits 
which raise him out of the commonplace...... The story is delightfully told.’— 
Scotsman, 


An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By 


Katuarine Lre (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of ‘“*A Western Wild- 
tlower,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 253 6d. 
“The characters are well marked and diversified, the story is entertaining, and 
written with much humour and in good style.’”’—World. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the War of the 


Little Hand. By H. Riper Hacearp, Author of “ She,’’ ‘* Allan Quater- 
main,” &¢, Thirty-first to Fortieth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 
23 6d, cloth. 

**These exploits are quite as marvellous in their way as the supernatural 
exploits of * She ;’ but Mr. Haggard—in a great measure, no doubt, from the plain, 
unboastful language Allan Quatermain is made to use—has the gift of stamping 
these stupendous feats with the mark of reality.”—World, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 344, 


Will be published on OCTOBER 15th, 
ConTENTS, 
1. Lorp GRENVILLE. 
2. THe Law OF Storms, 
3. THE PoETRY OF MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
4, ANNALS OF THE HOUSE OF PERCY. 
5. TYRRELL’S CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO. 
.» THE TURRETTINI FaMILY OF GENEVA. 
Navat DEFENCE. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SURGERY AND MEDICINE, 
9. THe LETTERS OF DorotHy OsBORNE. 
10. Rerp’s Lire or WiLtLt1Am Epwakp Forster. 
1:, IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 12 will be published on OCTOBER 15th, price 53, 
1. Articles :— ConTENTs. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF AUSTRALIA. By E. C, K. Gonner. 
THE Toms OF Dante. By the Rey. Principal of St. Kdmund Hall, Oxford, 
ELIZABETHAN PRESBYTERIANISM. By William A. Shaw. 
THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Ross, R.E. 
2. Notes and Documents :—By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. ; Miss Kate Norgate ; 
the Rev. George G. Perry; Reginald F. D. Palgrave, C B.; C. E. Doble. 
3. Reviews of Books, 4, List of Historical Books recently published. 
5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


ppg 


a 
MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACK Woop AND S0yy 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published. 


MEMOIR of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, DD 


St. Andrews, By Mrs. OnipHant, Author of “ Memoir of Count 


, 
talembert,’’ ‘‘ Life of Elward Irving,” &. 8¥0, with Portrait, 213 


LETTERS FROM and TO 


CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Ey 


Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCK, Author of **Memo.r of Adami 
Keith, K.B.,” &. With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R, Dassen 
trated with 2 Portraits of Mr. Sharpe, and numerous Portraits and Bh °g 
reproduced from his drawings. 2 vols. Svo, price £2 123 6d, "ching 
“A rich and various treasure of gos-ip, anecdote, and history,—perh 
best of sueh collections that we inherit from the early part of the Perhaps thy 
Daily News. ° century, 
“*They furnish a literary feast of considerable piquancy and great vari 
They give us pleasing glimpses of men aud women with whose pti: oe 
familiar in the records of literary and social life that has just become he We ary 
Mae: They have restored to the world a buried treasure of rare and curio trie, 
and of incalculable price.” —Scotsmai. US interes 


COMPLETION of the ‘CABINET EDITION.” 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its Origin 


and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Rag! 
W. Kinatake, Vols, VIII. and IX.—From the MORROW of INKERMAy 
to the DEATH of LORD RAGLAN. With an Index to the whole Work 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, each 63, 


LIFE and OPINIONS of MAJOR-GENERA, 
SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, K.C.B., CS.1., C.1E., Quartermaste 


General in India, From his Letters and Diaries, Edited by Lady MAceregop 
With Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. [Iminediately, 


an, By 4 


This day is published, 


The OUTCASTS ; or, Certain Passages in the 


Life of a Clergyman. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


This day is published. 
DEDICATED to the Right Hon. the EARL of ROSSLYN. 


POEMS of NATURE and LIFE. By David 


R. WILLIAMSON, Minister of Kirkmaiden. Feap, 8vo, 33. 


Just published. 


THOTH: a Romance. Crown 8vo, 4s 64, 


“The beauty of ‘Thoth’ is that you never have the faintest idea what will 
happen next. This is the glory of romence, to keep the reader’s curiosity frou 
page to page......The central and vivifying idea is, to us, absolutely novel.’ 
Saturday Review. 

“There is illusion, mystery, unexpectedness—the staple, in a word, of tre 
romance. Altogether the bouvk is one to read.’—Athenw@um, 


** Very curious and notable little book...... The chief peculiarity of ‘ Thoth’ isits 
readableness,’’—Daily News. 


“It is an excellent romance, strongly imagined, and worked out with praise 
worthy delicacy and finish of style.”—Scotsman 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gordon 


Cummine, Author of ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,’ “A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” “ Fire Fountains,” &c. ‘Third Edition, with Portrait of the 
Author, and other Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 

“* We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the ‘ heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings,” —Af}en rum. 

“Tt is one of the most informing books on China that has ever been written in 
English...... A work packed fall of interesting facts about ‘ actualities’ in China, 
and most readable and entertaining from beginning to end.’’—Contemporary 
Review. 


CHEAP EDITION, price 1s. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems. By Professor AytouN. Feap. Svo, with an illustrated covet, 
price ls, 


A NEW and GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Illus 


trated with numerous New Portraits of Animals and Engravings of Imple- 
ments, ke. Fourth Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by Jamas 
Macponap, of the Farming World, assisted by many of the Leading 
Agricultural Authorities of the Day. To be issued in Six Divisions at 10s 6d 
each, bound in cloth. When completed, will form Three Handsome Volumes 
of about 500 pages each. 

NEW EDITION. 


LEGAL and OTHER LYRICS. By the late 


Grorce Outram. A New Edition, with Explanatory Notes, Edited by J. H, 
Sroppart, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 53. 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, 
D.C.L., Author of ‘The History of Scutland,” “The Szot Abroad,” &€. 
New Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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printed upon laid papér with uncut edges, and illustrated with 


large Or f Court Beauties and other Personages, price 32s. 


nd 34 Portraits o' 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COUNT DE GRAMONT: 


he Amorous History of the English Court 
nder the Reign of Charles ITI. 
By Count ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


. sfully Revised by the Original Edition of 1713; and accom- 
The Translation a a Illustrative and Explanatory Notes. 


panied 
Edited by HENRY VIZETELLY, 


“The Story of the Diamond Necklace,’’ ‘‘ Berlin Under the New 
Empire,” &c, 


1n2 vols. 
v Btchings 4 






containing t 
u 









Anthor of 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

ough many editions have been published of the - Mémoires du Comte de 

t,” both in the original French and in English translations, very few of 
ee rs appear to have taken the trouble to consult Hamilton’s original text, 
yo = "Sesiih editors without exception have repeated all the errors perpe- 
re cai a in the first translation of the work. One striking instance of 
trated wh til may be referred to. Commentators, from Malone downwards, 
aol oo" their ingenuity in endeavouring to determine the name of the 
“e << the Earl of Oxford tricked, and whom Cunningham successfully 
joni not have been the performer of the character of Roxana as stated in 
ae lish versions of the Memoirs. Had any one among them looked into the 
_ nace of Hamilton’s work, much needless speculation might have been 
pron asit would have been at once seen that Hamilton speaks of Roxélane 
pr Roxalana) and not of Roxana, as the name is printed by all the English 
re mont of the French editors. 

Another ludicrous error which has crept into the English versions relates to 
the pair of Martial’s gloves sent by Miss Hamilton to Miss Blague. Martial, it 
should be mentioned, was the fashionable Parisian glove-maker of the epoch, but 
the translator being ignorant of this cireumstauce rendered the phrase ‘‘ martial 
(ise, military) gloves,” apparently not thinking that these would be rather a 
singular present to make to a lady, especially as it was intended she should wear 
them at an approaching Court ball. Some scores of errors, equally inexcusable 
as the foregoing, have been corrected in this new edition. 

In the annotation of the present volumes free use has been made of the labours 
of former editors; still, it will be found upon examination that much the larger 
portion of the notes are original. It was scarcely practicable to distinguish 
these new notes from the old ones, owing to the latter being frequently inter- 
mingled with the former, besides being constantly subjected to amplification, 
condensation, or correction, as may have been considered necessary. 

As Hamilton records much of the scandal current at the English Court during 
Gramont’s sojourn there, numerous illustrative extracts have been given from 
the lampoons of the time dealing with such matters. Pepys’s “‘ Diary,” too, has 
been frequently quoted from; for it must be remembered that Pepys gossips 
about most of the personages and many of the incidents introduced into the 
Memoirs, and that he largely confirms the general truth of Hamilton’s account 
of the doings of Charles II.’s Court. In the Epilogue which the present editor 
has appended to the work, describing the after-careers of the principal personages 
figuring in the Memoirs, many interesting particulars respecting the two rival 
duchesses, Portsmouth and Mazarin, have been derived from M. Forneron’s 
‘Louise de Keroualle,’ a book which is almost as lively and interesting as 
Hamilton’s world-renowned narrative.” 





Alth 
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